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‘CINCINNATI, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1834, 
eard a 
by a SELECTED POETRY. .. ° |ieve, and demanded trifling services from me in ‘return,|| I shall detail, in another place, the declaration of a sy 
_ zone the v aight f obligation. I told him. I was from || geon Who.was ordered to visit me and report on my cc 
’ Guedoc, and he said he knew 4 native of the same coun. ition. His recital, of what I had suffered wil] make 
ps LOVE UNCHANGEABLE, oy ae Amsterdam, who, he was confident, would be de- reader shudder, . 
re ighted to serye me. : & id enough at . 
~Ib. . BY RUrCS Dawns, eWhen we arrived, he introdueed me to my country. tioners; . sp hay the clove Pa yas 
" 4 man, whose name was Martin; he Proved to be from Pj. in this loathsome dungeon, ‘ 
per- Yes still I love thee—Time who sets cardy, and wag altogether the most insensible and disgust. ; ' 
the 18 signet on my brow, ing being I had ever known. John Teerhorst, convinced _ __ TAMING OF Ras, .. 
. at. And dims my sunken eye, forgets that Martin would receive me with the Warmest hospitali-|| “Fora long time I had enumerated amongst my great 
rder The heart he could not bow;— - {| *Y, came to congratulate me. My dejection and my tears|/€st annoyances the Presence of a crowd of rats, who can 
t for Where love, that cannot perish, grows told him my disappointment, and the utter destitution tol} continually my for food and lodging in my straw 
the For one, alas! that little knows which ¥ was reduced; compelled to fly my country, a strang- ometimes, when I was asleep, they ran across my face, 
a _ How love may sometimes last; erina foreign land, more than three hundred leagues from || and more than once, by biting me severely, occasioned th 
jr Like sunshine wasting in the skies, my relations, without money or resources, without friends || most acute suffering, Unable to get rid of them, 
0 en clouds are overcast. or protectors. seroed to — ‘oy Weir society, I conceived the idea of form 
pa- Paka . ‘The generous Hollander penstrated my feelings at |] "8 8 friendship with t 7 
‘ The thr ph robe of light’ wie. once; he took me by the hand, and said, “De not men, Ij} “The dungeons of the Bastille are octagonal; the op 
never touch a leaf that blows will never abandon you. Iam not rich, it ig true, but my |} where I was now confined hada loop-hole, two feet and q 
of h seeming, tothe sight,’ heart is good; we will do the best we can for you, and you|/half above the floor, ._ On the inside, it was two feet long, 
the And yet Seta will linger Gale will be satisfied.” He consulted his wife, and between /|/ and about eighteen inches wide; bat it ually dim 
ale ike hopeless love Widloet despair my them they arranged a sleeping place for me, Within a large | ished towards the exterior, so that on the oute; 
00. A snow-drop in the suas . closet, and gave me a mattress from their own bed, This |} scarcely exceeded three inches in size, F 
lon A moment finely exquisite, conduct of niy kind host was the more generous, as his|| hole alone I derived the only light and air J 
be | Alas! but only one.” aenus Were small, and I must of necessity prove a serious|| to enjoy: the stone which formed the base o 
li- | } 7 he. _— to his expenses, His. dwelling consisted of a rr aafnaie ~ cm: p ~ tired of reclining on q 
; cellar, divided by a partition. . The first part, called the || foul and jn ected pallet, I dr, m to the loop-ho} r 
I rh Sm be Sf a beat, sitting room, contained his bed, a verge table, and a coun-|| to imbibe a little ney air, tolighvn the weight of m j 
. Nor would I tear the corde apes ter; the second part served for @ kitchen. The whole chains, I rested my elbows 4nd arm on thi izontal 
fo That bind me so to thee: family consisted cf Mr, Teerhorst and his wife, a young||stone. Being one day in this attitude, | saw a large 
. No! while my thou ghts seem pure and mild, girl . — » & Journeyman jeweller, an apothecary who appear at the othe 
Like dew upon the roses wild, 78 always dr 


T extremity of the loop-hole; J c 
unk, and myself. Teerhorst wasnot satis-|| him to me; he loo i 
fied with lodging and feeding me; 


he tried also to divert}/ I gent] I 
s0 still and oceupy my mind. He took me to the public houses, |/ frighten him awa 
’ and other places where 


he thought I should be amused. took the bread—went to a little distance 
“Every effort he made was an act of disin 
Enough! that in delicious dreams ness I dul 
se 


terested kind- || peared to ask for a second 
Y @ppreciated, but they failed to 
e thee and forget— 


I would not have thee know, 
The stream that seems to thee 


n 
L Has such a tide below. 
eg 

; . 

1 


‘ piece; J flung him 
dissipate me || at less distance; a third, nearer still, and so on hy de 
gloom. The remembrance of d’Alegre tormented me|| This continued so long as I had bread 
Enough, that when the morning beams, incessantly, r 
el my eyelids wet! 


after Satisfying his appetite, he carried off to 
to the sovereign fragments he had not devoured 














The French ambassador, in obedience 
Yet could I hope, when Time shall fall, Pompadour, solicited the permission of ¢ 
he darkness for creation’s pall, 




















im withthe’, lowing day, hee. 
he states genera] || came “gain. I treated him with the same Senerosity, and 
to arrest the prisoner; and by bribery an 4 intimidation, || #dded even a morsel of eat, which he , to "4 
To meet thee—and to-love,— effected his Purpose. Latude ventured abroad to a bank || more palatable than the bread; for this time he ate in m 5 
I would not shrink from aught below, to receive money for a draft from his father, and was kid. Presence, which before he had: not done, . The third day | 
Nor ask for more above happed in ® manner the most base and dastardly, To q||he became sufficiently familiar to take what I offered from » 
fad 2 man of his spirit—to any man, the insulting conduct of the|/ ™y fingers, 
=—_—_—_—_—_ Se persons around him must have been more intolerable than “T have no idea where his dwelling-place was befy 
PRISON HISTORY. all besides. A French exempt of police, named St Marc, || but he appeared inclined t 
ee en 1, == || Said, “T ought to Pronounce the name o i 
—— 
THE DOOMED, or Vi 


de Pompadour w; 
CTIM OF DESPOTISM. anxious only to] 


- || T ought to kiss the generous hand t 
We broke off the narrative last week, just where Latude Was setting out i 
for Amsterdam, in a truly pitiable condition. He continues: I regarded him a 


***It will readily be conceived, I sought no intercourse || © Xcite reply, 
with my fellow-travelers, It was too 


to change j toa 
f the marchioness |] to me; pe 


PProach nearer _ 
© “iscovered on each side of the in nv 
respect; she was sufficiently ] 


Window, a hole ¥ 


























in 
ve him his b ; 
when he had eaten heartily, he left me, and I ar ena ; 

umiliating to ex-|| The citizens of Amsterdam began to understand the|/ More till the next day, when he came according to cus. 
hibit my Poverty, and I dreaded their compassion,—thus || Case, and to clamor-about the prisoner, who, after suffer. |] tom. I saw, as 800n as he issued from hig hole, that he | 
furnishing another instance that, in the midst of every ing great hardship, Was once more consigned to the dun-/|] was not alone, J obse & female rat ing from it 
human privation, pride wil] often prevail over all other feel- || Beons of the Bastille. No prince Opposed the progress of and apparently watchin par proceedings, 
ings. Nevertheless, my observation was involuntarily || the victim of P ompadour and the French gov 
attracted towards one of my companions 


some time re. 
im equal] arka-||We shall afterwards no 3 however, at last she ventured out of 
ble and forbidding. ‘This man was called Joan eee fortunes were yet mor e of our hero, |! the hole by degrees, and seized What I threw halfwa to- 
a native of Ame; tii, j ved as a benevolent divinity; all wards her, metimes she quarrelled With the m e,— 
Public-house in a cellar. e regarded me attentively, and |/ the officers of the castle came out to meet him, to en ance} and, when she proved either stronger or more skillful, ran 
particularly noticed my frugal repast, When he thought * their attendance, the imposin digmty of his arrival, ‘back to the hole, carrying with her what she had taken. 
he had su ciently divined ituation, he addressed || They Congratulated and embrace. him; he boasted of the}/ When this happened, t © male rat crept close up to 
me; and with the tone that at first humiliates, but in the || difficulties he had e , brilliant success]|| for Consolation, and, to revenge himself on the Cther, ate 
end inspires confidence by its air of truth, he said to me||of his expedition; they sympathized with his fatigues, || what I gave h 

in French, “Good God! what an extraordinary dinner you |/ 4nd evéry 


im too far froin the hole for her to ve 
ed ar » by some delicate attention, || to dispute it with hi 
are making! You seem to have more appetite than mon-|/to reward and distinguieh him, 
ey.” I admitted frankly that he w. 
ed 


m, but always retending to ibi 
or me, I was stripped || his prize as if in bravado, on ee ne px hibit 
as right; he replied no-|| of my clothes, as on the former occasion—covered with]| on hig haunches, holding the bread or meat between hig 

thing, but led me at once to a table where he had spread || Tags, half rotten——chained hand and foot—and then thrown fore-paws like a monkey, and nibbling it 

is own provisions, «NX Frenchman,” || ®gain into a dungeon, with a few handfuls of Straw. My/| defiarce. 
ji said he; ‘“geat yourself there, and eat and drink with me.” jailors were the same Whose vigilance I had deceived be-l] «One day, the pride of the female Conquered her shy- 
We entered into conversation, and I soon found that, un-|| fore, and who had been punished by three months IMpris-l! ness. She sprang out, and seized be 
der a rough exterior, he concealed the most inestimable|/°nment, for the crime of not having Prevented my escape, 
qualities: he did good w; i 


; tween her teeth the 
morsel which the other was beginnin 
» from choice|| F shall not harass the imagination of my readers, b 
almost by instinct, and ®ppeared neither to know nor fresh detail of all I und 
care about it. He seemed 

































g to munch. Neither 
Y &!) would let go, and they rolled over each to the hole 
‘erwent, in this frightful situation;|| into which the female, who was the nearest to it, i 
sibs ba have learned the delicate || they yd easily cre: Peng ity wi ped say A “a male eae. This extraardinary Spectacle relieved 
of not wounding the sens; ility of the wretch we re-|/ w ir sensibility, ti re and fivell by contrast, the Mouoton i i 7 
biter P x months, I remained in chains, me to all the : 
*Continued from Page 47, 






Y of my ordip suffer; 
horrors of recollections. In the bustle of the world it is dificult . 
my fate, and abandoned to the tyranny of my persecutors;{! conceive the pleasure I derived from such a trifling source, 
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© © .coner TT 
ye he ba a oe 
it: there are sensitive minds who will readily understand 
py When my dinner was brought. in, I called my com- 
nions: the male ran to me directly; the female, accord- 
to custom, came slowly and timidly, but at length ap- 
hed close to me, and ventured to take what I offered 
r from my hand. Some time after, a third appeared, 
ho was much less ceremonious than my first acquaint 
nces. After his second visit, he constituted himself one 
the family;.and made himself so perfectly at home, that 
resolve | to,introduce his comrades. The next day he 
me, accompanied by two others,who, in the course of 
e week, brought five more; and thus, in less than a fort- 
ht, our fainily circle consisted of ten large rats and 
self, I gave each of them names, which they learned 
distinguish. When I called them, they came to eat 
ith me, from the dish, or off the same plate; but I found 
unpleasant, and was soon forced to find t@m a dish 
themselves, on account of their slovenly habits. They 
me so tame that they allowed me to scratch their 
ka, and appeared pleased when I did so; but they would 
ever permit me to touch them on the back. Sometimes 
amused myself with making-them play, and joining in 
heir gambols. Occasionally Lthrew-them a piece of meat 
alding hot: the most eager ran to seize it, burned them- 
elves, cried out, and Jeft it; whilst the less greedy, who 
1 waited patiently, -took it when it was cold, and escap- 
i into a corner, where they.divided their prize: some- 
imes I made them jump up, by holding a piece of bread 
meat suspened in the air. 
“There was among them a female whom I had christ- 
ned Rapino-Hyrondelle, on account of her agility; I 
ook great pleasure in making her jump, and so confident 
as ‘she of her superiority -over al! the others, that she 
hever condescended to take what { held up for them; she 
od herself im the attitude of a dog pointing at game— 
allowed one of the rats to spring at the morsel offered to 
jm, and, at the moment he seized it, would dart forward 
adsnatch it out of his mouth. It was unlucky for him 
she missed her spring; for then she invariably seized 
him by the neck, with herteeth as sharp as needles: the 
other, yelling with pain, would leave his prey at the mercy 
Rapino-Hyrondelle, and creep into a commer to cure the 
ounds she had inflicted on him. 
«With these simple and innocent occupations I contrived 
br two years, to divert my mind from constantly brooding 
sr my miseries; and now and then fF surprised myself 
in a sensation of positive enjoyment. A bountiful Deity 
‘had no doubt created this shai for me; and when I gave 
myself-up to it, in those happy moments the world disap- 
eared. I thought no longer of men, and their barbari- 
ties, but asadream. My intellectual horizon was bound- 
ed by the walls of my prison; my senses, my reason, my | 
hamagination, were centered within that narrow compass. | 
‘@ found myself in the midet of a family who loved and, 
@nterested me; why then should I wish to transport my-| 
» self back into another hemisphere, where I had met with | 
mothing but assassins and executioners! | 
«+ One day, when my straw had been changed, f observ- | 
ed, among what was newly brought, a piece of elder which 
thad helped to tic it. This discovery eaused an emotion 
» J cannot describe. I conceived the idea of converting it 
| into a fageolet, and the thought transported me. Hither- 
* tol had heard no sounds.within my dungeon but those of 
bolts and chains; I could now vary them by a sweet and 
' touching melody, and thus accelerate in some degree the 
* tardy step of time. What a fertile source of consolation! 
> But how could I construct this flageolet!’ My hands were 
confined within two iron rings, fixed to a bar of the same 
metal; I could only move them by a most painful exertion, 
and I had no instrument whatever to assist me. My jail- 
ers would have refused me even’ a morsel of wood, altho’ 
‘J could have offered them treasures in exchange. 
' . « Teontrived to take off the buekle which confined the 
waist-band of mysmall-clothes. I ased the irons on my 
legs to prepare it, and to bend the fork into a kind of small 
chisel; but it proved so ineffective, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty I was able to cut the’branch of elder, 
take out the pith, and shape it as'I required. At last, 
after many attempts, and several months’ labor, I had the 
happiness to succeed. I call it a happiness, for it truly 
was one : I epjoy it to this hour with increasing interest. 
Thirty-four years bave elapsed since I constructed this 
little instrument, and during that time it has never been 
a moment out of my possession. It formerly served to 
dissipate my cares—it now enhances my enjoyments. I 
will give directions, after it has consoled the latest hours 
of my existence, that it shal] be placed in the hands of 
some true apostle of Liberty, and fixed in one of her tem- 
‘ples, to record, with similat memorials, the attempts ot 
ism. 
a The time occupied by these important labors in some 
a e distracted me from my domestic cares, and I neg- 
lected my little family: during this interval it had consid- 
erably augmented, and in less than a year amounted to 
twenty-six. I was certain there were no strangers among 
them : those who attenipted to o>tain admittance, were 


‘* 








a most amasi spectacle! As soon as the twochampions| 
placed'themselves in position, they appeared at once'to 
estimate-their respective force before a blow was struck. 


cries, and retreated slowly without turning his back, as if 
fearful lest his adversary should spring upon and devour 
him. On the other hand, the stronger never attacks his 
front, which woul expose him to the danger of ae 
his eyes torn out: the method he adopts is ingenious an 
amusing: he places his head between his fore-paws, and 
rolls head over heels two or three times, until the middle 
of his back comes in contact withhisenemy’s nose. The 
latter attempts to fly; the former: selects that moment to 
seize him; he grasps him at once, and sometimes they 
fight most furiously; if any other rats are present, they 
remain passive spectators of the combat, and never join 
two against one. 

*« ] was very anxious to tame some spiders, but in this 
I was less skilful than the unfortunate Pelisson. The 
method I employed to take them was singular. I tied a 
fly to a hair of my head, and suspended it thus over ahole 
where I knew there was aspider; the spidercame out and 
seized it: I could then carry it where I pleased; for the 
spider, not being able to climb along the hair, or detach 
himself from the fly, remained in my power. I thentied 
the hair to the grating of the loop-hole, and put a goblet 
of water under it. The spider let down a thread, by which 
he coul! descend: as soon as he touched the water, he 
went back again to the fly, and in this manner I could 
keep him along time: but I tried in vain: for I was never 
able to familiarize a single one.” 

Cowper, the friend of freedom, has made us familiar 
with the unhappy prisoner alluded to above. Compelled 


To fly for refuge from distracting thought 

To such amusements as ingenious wo 
Contrives, hard-shifting and without her tools ; 
To read, engraven on the mouldy walls, 

In staggering types, his predecessor’s tale, 

A sad memoria],-and subjoin his-.own ; 

To turn purveyor to.an overgorged 

And bloated spider, till the pampered pest 

Is made familiar, watches his approach, 
Comes at his call, and serves him asa friend; 
To wear out time in numbering to and fro 
The studs that thick emboss his iron door, 
Now downward, and then upward, then aslant, 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope, 

By dint of chance, to give his tasteless task 
Some relish ; till, the sum exactly told, 

In all directions, he begins again. 

Oh, comfortless existence ! hemmed around 
With woes which who that suffers would not kneel 
And beg for exile, or the pangs of death? 
That man should thus encroach on fellow man, 
Abridge him of his just and native’ rights, 
Eradicate him, tear him from his hold 

Upon the endearments of domestic life 

And social ; nip his fruitfulness and use, 

And doom him, for perhaps a heedless word, 
To barrenness, and solitude, and tears,— 
Moves indignation—makes the name of king 
(Of king whom such prerogative could please) 
As dreadful as the Manichean god, 

Adored through fear—strong only to destroy. 
*Tis Liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of ficeting life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it. 


This extract will be pardoned us. It is far from out of 
place. . The state prisons of France and Austria are not 
yet tenantless. 

Sartine was now at the head of the police department; 
a minister very different in character from Berryer. To 
him @ report was sent by a surgeon of the state of the 
prisoner Latude, which is almost too shocking to be read. 
The medical report met with no attention; but the swell- 
ing of the Seine having flooded his dungeon, he was re- 
moved to an opener cell in a different tower, as the turn- 
key complained of wetting his feet when attending the 
prisoner. Once more Latude beheld and blessed the face 
of Heaven; but he had lost his strange companions. 

‘TI was unable to remove with me my little family, which 
I bitterly regretted; but a happy chance supplied me with 
the means of replacing them. 

‘There were some pigeons in the constant habit of perch- 
ing on my window, . I conceived the idea of taming them. 
If I succeeded, they would more than console me for the 
loss of my-rats: how much more sweet and touching 
would be their caresses and their fellowship! My mind 
being intent on this project, I endeavored to put it in ex- 
ecution. With some threads that I drew out from my 
shirts and sheets, 1 constructed a noose, which I hung out 
from my window, and caught a beatiful male pigeon. I 











ived with hostility, and compelled to fight with the 
ont who ancodntesed them. These battles afforded me 
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soon caught the female also, who seemed voluntarily to 
partake the captivity of her mate. I tried every means 
to console them for the loss of liberty; I assisted them to 
make their nest and to feed their young; my cares and 
attention equalled their own. They seemed sensible of 
this, and repaid me by every possible mark of affection. 


The stronger gnashed his teeth, while the weaker uttered 





As soon as we had established this reciprocel understan- 
ing, I occupied myeelf entirely with them. How I watch- 
ed their actions, and enjoyed their expressions of tender- 
ness! ‘I lost myself entirely whilst withthem, 
dreams continued the enjoyment. 

‘* All the officers of the Bastille, surprised at my address, 

came to withess the exhibition of it. It gratified me to 

astonish them by describing the pleasure it’ afforded me: 

but they had no such feelings, and could not even conceive 

their existence. Daragon became jealous of my happi- 

ness, and resolved to interrupt it: he was angry that a 

single emotion of my heart should be unaccompanied with 

pain. He wasupheld by some of the superior officers, 
whose creature he was, .and who winked at all his pro- 

ceedings; whatever he did was approved of: he resolved, 
therefore, to deprive me of my pigeons, or make me. pay 
dearly for permission to keep them. I was in the habit 
of giving him, every Sunday, one of the seven bottles of 
wine allowed me for the week: he had the insolence to 
demand four. I pointed out to him how impossible it was 
for me, in the weak state to which I was reduced, togive 
up what was so necessary to restore my health: he repli- 
ed, that, unless I consented, he would buy no more grain 
for my pigeons, although I paid him four times the value. 
Exasperated by his insolence, I replied with some asper- 
ity; he went out foaming with rage, and returned some 
time after, announcing that he came, in obedience to the 
governor’s orders; to kill my pigeons. My despair at this 
exceeded al] bounds, and absolutely unsettled my reason; 
I could have willingly sacrificed my life to satisfy my just 
vengeance on this monster. I saw him make a motion 
towards the innocent victims of my misfortunes; | sprang 
forward to prevent him; I seized them, and, inmy agony, 
I crushed them myself. This was perhaps the most mis- 
erable moment of my whole existence. I never recall 
the memory of it without the bitterest pangs. I remain- 
ed several days without ‘taking any nourishment; grief 
and indignation divided my soul; my sighs were impre- 
cations, and J held all mankind in mortal horror.” 

Fortunately for the unhappy prisoners, the new govern- 
or of the Bastille, Count de Jumilhac, was compassionate 
and generous. He procured for Latude the indulgence of 
walking on the flat roof ofthe Bastille fortwo hours a-day. 
The prisoner now employed himself informing schemes of 
reform in the army and finance departments, which he 
transmitted to Sartine. He hoped his plans might enti- 
tle him to his freedom. From causes not properly ex- 
plained in the first instance, and afterwards by intemper- 
ate expressions of complaint wrung from the persecuted 
prisoner, Sartine, servile beyond every other minister to 
the royal favorite, became his confirmed and relentless en- 
emv. : 

From the platform of the Bastille he still enjoyed the 
pleasure of viewing Paris and the country, and connecting 
himselt’ in idea with busy life. 

One day a sentinel, who had been in his father’s regi- 
ment, told him of the death of his parent. ‘To his fami- 
ly, he, like all the state prisoners, was dead. A report 
had, indeed, been spread that he had escaped from Hol- 
land to the West Indies, and been drowned at sea. It 
was long before this, on his first arrest, that his mother 
had written to Pompadour. 

**My son, madam, has long groaned in the dungeons 
of the Bastille, for having had the misfortune to offend you. 
My grief surpasses his; day and night his sad fate tor- 
ments ny imagination. I share all the agony of his suf- 
ferings, without having participated in his fault. What 
do Tsay! Alas! I know not how he has displeased you. 
He was young, and has been led away by others. How 
differently must he reason now! The reflections of a 
prison are very opposite to the vain thoughts of unbridled 
youth. If he, madam, is unworthy of your pardon, ex- 


ation; have compassion on an afflicted mother; let your 
heart be softened by my tears. Death will soon close my 
eyes; donot wait till I am in the grave to show compas- 
sion to myson. Heis my only child, the sole shoot of the 
stock, the last scion of his family, the only prop of my age. 
Restore him to me, madam, you who are so good! {O, 
my mother, you speak to her of her goodness! you degrade 
yourself to that! Can maternal tenderness extend so far?) 
Do not refuse me my son, madam, the only consolation of 
my declining years; give him up to my affliction, restore 
him to my entreaties, my sighs, my tears!” 

And yet this monster in the human form remained in- 
flexible. Many other persons joined in soliciting my de- 
liverance. My relations and my friends, in more than 
one instance, engaged in my behalf some of the satelites 
of the marchioness, and of monsieur de Sartine. They 
were invariably repulsed with these appalling words :— 
‘“*Beware how you solicit the pardon of that miscreant. 
You would shudder if you knew the crimes he has com- 
mitted.” 

In going into the Bastille, a fictitious name was given to 
all prisoners, that when inquired for by powerful friends, 
it could be said no such person wos confined there. No 
advocate was permitted to plead for a prisoner confined 
by a lettre de cachet, or to publish any statement about 








him. 
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and in my -_ \ 


tend your indulgence to me in his stead; feel for my situ- * 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE: AND SCIENCE. 


On the platform Latude was always attended by guards; 
put he conceived the project of so far eluding them as to 
throw a packet into the street, St. Antonine, if he could 
f find writing materia)s, which were now strictly forbidden 
! * \ This idea engaged ajl his thoughts. He says,— 

++,,.um the top of the platform I could see perfectly into 
" the different apartments of the houses that surrounded the 

Bastille: 1 endeavored to distinguish the persons that oc- 

cupied them; and above all, for the execution of my pro- 

ject, I'sought for women, and I wished to find them young 
and pretty. ‘Their gentle souls are then more’ susceptible 
of pity, more easily touched by misfortunes. Their sen- 
sibility is more active, and more capable of generous ef- 








forts. Nature impresses these truths upou us; I felt their 
power, but I had not then learned them from experience. 
How deeply have they since been engraved upon my 
heart !—and how mucham I indebted to the heroic woman 
' who burstethe chains that had so long encircled me; who,- 
¢ without knowing me, and upon the mere recital of my in- 
juries, herself without friends, protectors, fortune, or any 
ide but her heart, succeeded in defeating my enemies, 

and hesitated not to brave their utmost vengeance! 
« A fortunate chance assisted me even beyond my hopes. 
J remarked two young women at work, in a room by them- 
| selves; their countenances appeared gentle and attractive, 
d I was not deceived. One of them happening to look 
owards me, I saluted her respectfully with my hand; she 































them both in the same manner, which they answered im- 
mediately with an air of interest and good nature. From 
is moment, we commenced a regular correspondence. 
very day I repeated my visit.” 
He resolved to address his memorial to a well-known 
character, La Beaumelle. On a former occasion he had 
sed the bones of a-carp for a pen, and his own blood as 
, but this time by beating out a half-penny to the thin- 
ess of paper, he contrived to fold it up and form a metal 
n. To make ink was his greatest difficulty, for wound-: 
ing his fingers to procure the substitute had been attend- 
ed with bad consequences: 

The memvir was drawnup. Instructions and hints for 
their guidance given to friends, and from the leathern 
linings of a pair of breeches, packets were made, byt his 
fair neighbors were yet to be apprised of his design. 

‘‘For several days,” says he, ‘*I endeavored, by signs, 
to explain to my friendly neighbors, that I wished them 
to come into the street, and receive a packet from me; they 
appeared not to understand me. At length, on the 2i1st 
of September, 1763, I perceived that one of them obeyed 
my signal; I took advantage of a moment when my keep- 
ers had their backs turned, and flung the packet towards 
her with all my strength; it fell close to her feet; I saw 
her take it up, and return quickly to her chamber, whére 
her sister was expecting her. In less than a quarter of 
an hour, they went out together, having previously given 
me to understand, by the most expressive gestures, that 
their intention was to carry the packet to the address of 
the parties I had named to them. 

‘‘] had mentioned, in my letter to themselves, that my 
first duty, and equally my pleasure, on obtaining my de- 
liverance, would be to recompense them for their generous 
interference. For nearly thirty years, this sacred debt 
has weighed heavily on my heart. One of these amiable 
sisters is dead; the otber is still in existence, and her cir- 
cumstances are far frum comfortable, My heart has nev- 
er ceased to feel the deepest gratitude for her services, but 
my evildestiny has denied me the means of improving it.’ 
_ A joyful day at last dawned for Latude.: His friends 
. > day.appeared at their window and made many signs. 
“On the 18th of April, 1764, at a quarter past nine in 
tie morning, I saw them approach the window, and dis- 

say a roll of paper, on which I read distinctly the 





VPompadour died yesterday, April lith, 1764. 

I thought I saw the heavens expand themselves. 
‘] wrote immediately to monsieur de Sartine; I re- 
ided him that I had committed no crime, and had nev- 

been in the presence either of accuser or judge; that I 
hid been detained in the Bastille by the ordegs of the mar- 
chioness de Pompadour alone, and as her death had termi- 
nated her vengeance, it ought equally to put a period to 

“my captivity. 

‘All the officers of the Bastille, the turnkeys, and every 
one rttached to the establishment, had received the most 
rigorous orders to conceal from the prisoners the death. of 
the marchioness; the lieutenant of. police, therefore, was 
surprised beyond measure when he read my letter. He 
hastened instantly tothe prison, ordered me to be brought 
before him, and demanded with severity from whom, and 
through what channel, I had received my intelligence.— 
This question, and the tene in which it was put, convinced 
me at once that I should bring danger on those who had 
informed me; if I were weak enough toname them. I 
replied to monsieur de Sartine, that the importance he 
attached to the matter, enabled me to perceive the mo- 
tives he was actuated by; and, well knowing what would. 
be the consequences of my confession, he ld tear out 
my entrails before he extractedit from me. He persever- 
ed, and had the baseness to say, ‘* This avowal is the price 


apprised her sister, who also turned round; I then saluted ||’ 


‘ollowing words in large characters:—The marchioness||C 
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This life, with very few exceptions, is that of all the 
ladies of ——. ° j 

If their minds do not greatly improve by it, their plump- 
ness and fresh complexions prove at heast that it agrees well 
with their constitutions. What can they wish for more? 
Of what use would mind be to them! A Fleming marries 
in order to have a housekeeper who will not cheat him— 
his dinner punctually served—his children kept clean— 
and his stockings mended. He asks for nothing more, and 
is perfectly contented with this. They are happy,. What 
more can be desired'—nothing;—excepting, mis the 
not being obliged to witness a happiness so insupportable. 


GERMAN FIGHTERS. 


I think that. I have not hitherto mentioned a circum- 
stance, perfectly peculiar, as I believe, to the roads of 
Germany, and which, travel in what direction we might, 
we were sure to encounter. I allude to the fighters,—as 
they call the young mechanics, who after serving their 
time in any town or city throughout Germany, are obliged 
to leave it for three years, before they set up for them- 
selves; in order, as it*is presumed, that they may improve 
by travel; and acquire some farther insight in their art, by 
seeing how it is practised elsewhere. A 

Custom authorises these young men to demand assis- 
tance from every one they meet on the road; and, though 
the donations are exceedingly smaJl,—the fraction of a 
farthing perhaps,—it very rarely happens that the appli- 
cation is altogether disregarded. On our return from In- 
gelheim, we were addressed:in this manner by a young 
man, so perfectly well dressed, and withthe air of a per- 
son é0 tetally unused to. beg,—or fight, as it is called,—for 
his living, that we felt. embarrassed whether to treat 
his demand.as jest or earnest. He left us no choice how- 
ever, but ran beside the carriage with such pertinacious 
activity, and appeared so well inclined himself to laugh at 
the jest, that. we resorted to the only means left to get rid 
of him, and received a gay and saucy bow in ackowledg- 
ment. 


of your liberty.” I could no longer contain my indigna- |], 
tion, but retorted—*‘That I thought I saw before mé Ma- 
homet IT., who ripped open twelve pages,to discover which 
among them had swallowed five ciphers.”” He stammer- 
ed in confusion, blushed, and went away, promising to 
























































take care of me.” 
It was insinuated to Latude, that the heirs of the mar-} 
chioness de Pompadour, dreading the claims of her vic- 
tims, had prevailed with the minister to keep them still 
in prison; and after an agonizing period of suspense, he, 
in a state of furious exasperation, wrote to Sartine, in the 
style which few men in power ever will forgive. 
‘*Prudent men will condemn me for this act of passion, 
and find init, perhaps, a justification of the atrocious cru- 
elties, I groaned under; or they will probably account 
themselves generous, if, appealing to their sensibility, 
they excuse me on the ground of compassion. _ Let these 
cold calculators learn to estimate the effect of, bodily and. 
mental suffering, nourished by despair alone: let'them re- 
member that he who kisses with respect the hand of the 
tyrant that oppresses him, is a dastard, undeserving pity, 
and that Socrates appears greater because he dared to 
brave Anitus.* ; 
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BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 

We recur to Mrs. Trollope’s interesting work, for the purpose of pre. 
senting our readers with farther extracts. «Belgium and Western 

Germany in 1833,”. is 2 book well worth purchasing. Apart from 

the pleasant sketches and lively gossip, it contains an amount of in- 

formation which is not always to be found in the chronicles of mod. 

ern tourists. 


A BELGIUM LADY, NOT OF THE CAPITAL. 


She rises generally about seven o’clock, provided the 
children, who all sleep in her room, have permitted her to 
repose till so Jate'an hour. Her toilet does not take long; 
a black petticoat being the only additon she makes to the 
eap and brown cotton wrapping-gown in which she sleeps. 
In this equipage, with one child in her arms, and half a 
dozen following her, she goes down to breakfast; which 
repast is often taken in the kitchen and lasts but a few 
moments, amidst cries and quarrelings for slices of bread 
and butter, and migs of coffee. 

This trouble over, the lady commences the toilet of her 
little. family; an operation which she always performs 
carefully and neatly, and the children are despatched to 
school. arr ' 

A general review of the mansion follows; and wo tothe 
servants if any candle ends of the preceding night have 
been burned too low—if a single grain of dust be visible 
on the furniture, or a cup broken; for crimes of this cast 
ever become the subjects of most vehement reproach. 

At length the bell rings for mass; a morning dress, 
not peculiar for its elegance, succeeds to the first costume; 
a black cloak and hood is thrown over it; and, with a bas- 
ket on her arm, she repairs to the church, and from thence 
to make bargains and execute commissions. 

This period, the happiest of her day, is prolonged. til] 
dinner. In the course of her peregrination she meets her 
acquaintance, and the most innocent little gossipings take 
place.’ It is now that she learns how much Mrs. Such-an- 
one gave beyond what she ought for a turbot; and conse- 
quently, how very bad a manager she must be: while on 
the other hand, Mrs. Somebody is so stingy that she stands 
half an hour higgling about green peas;—Mrs. A. has giv- 
en her maid warning; Mrs. B. has a sick baby; and the 
Curé has made a visit at least half an hour long to Miss 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Though I had here no opportunity of obtaining the in- 
formation I wished for, respecting this university, I had 
afterwards the good fortune of receiving, from a distin- 
guished friend at Hanover, very satisfactery details, not 
only respecting Gottingen, but on the subject of educa- 
tion throughout Germany in general, and the kingdom of 
Hanover in particular. ‘ - 

l’rom the statements of this gentleman, which are of 
unquestionable authority, it appears that the number of 
professors and teachers, in every part of the country, is 
much larger in proportion to the population, than it is 
with us. 

In Hanover they have one university (Gottingen), with 
fifty professors, and forty private teachers,—sixteen public 
schools of the first rank, im which 185 teachers are em- 
ployed;—fourteen public schools of the second rank, with 
sixty four teachers;—and about 350 elementary schools. 
-Out of 900 students residing at Gottingen, about 600 
are Hanoverians. Atthe public schools of the first order 
there are 2,200 pupils; at those of the second class, 2,100; 
and at the elementary schools; 215,000. 

‘As the population of the kingdom of Hanover is only 
about 1,600,000, itis evident that the business of educa- 
tion is ‘carried on there on a much more extended scale than 
in England. Ireland, or even in Scotland. 

Some judgment may be formed asto what ranks chiefly 
furnish students to the universities of Germany, by the 
following statement respecting Gottingen. In the year 
1831, 185 young men commenced their academic studies 
there.. Fifty-nine of these were the sons of gentlemen 
employed in public administration, and of lawyers, physi- 
cians and other learned men; six were the sons of officers; 
five of landed propietors; thirty-nine of tradesmen; and 
nineteen the sons.of peasants or artisans. 

The idea. so prevalent every where, of the. relaxed dis- 
cipline of the German universities, accords so ill with the 
equally general belief that the scholars they send out 
stand pre-eminently high, that I asked my friend to solve 
this problem for me. ‘This, I think, he has done satisfac- 
torily, by referring simply to the rigorous examinations 
required before.any man can enter upon public life as a 
magistrate, professor, advocate, physician, &c. It clear- 
ly appears from the rank of the students, as stated in the 
account of the matriculations at Gottingen, in 1831, that 
few among them are placed by furtune above the necessity 
of passing these all-important examinations well: and, 
where this is the case with the great majority, it is not 
surprising that even the wildest spirits should require no 
very rigorous discipline, in order to keep the one thing 
needful ever in view; nor that the Jove of frolic, however 
vehement, should fail to induce them to forget it. 


— 


And now the clock strikes twelve, and dinner lIcads 
every body home. ‘The children are returned frora school; 
the tumult and the din begins again; and the young ones 
contrive to render the dinner as miserable as the breakfast. 
This dinner, however, is eaten in a handsome room, orna+ 
mented with mirrors, carpets, &c., but none of the thou- 
sand and one little prettinesses which-constitute elegance 
and comfort. Every thing is handsome and correct; and 
every thing is heavy and gloomy. Its tenants know the 
wants of animal lite, but little nore: The dinner is good 
and abundant, but the conversation—nought, 

The meal ended and the dessert distributed among the 
children, peace is once more restored by their dismissal to 
school. 

The lady then places herself at her window with her 
work; which she continues without interruption till she 
goes to vespers; after which she gives ber children their 
supper and puts them to bed; ‘then undresses herself, puts 
her hair into papillotes, says her prayers, and, while 
waiting the return of her spouse, amuses herself by chat 
ting a little with her servants in the kitchen. A well- 
behaved husband is never later than nine; as soon as he 
appears, a substantial supper is served, and at ten the 
whole house is in a state of profound repose. 





Vaatvovs rove.—The feeling of which I speak is bor- 
rowed from the stars—it partakes of that mystic and inef- 
fable yearning which we feel when we gaze on them—it: 
burns yet it purifies—it is the lamp of Naphtha on the al- 
abasta vase—glowing with fragrant odours only through 





#Continued in ‘number 8, page 61.. the purest vessels. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 














Oft in the slumberous depths of night, 
When earth is with oblivion fraught, 
My spirit restless wings its flight, 
And revels in the bliss of thought. 
.Far hence, most wildly—chainless—free— 
I seem to rove, fair one, with thee. 


Then fancy weaves her web of light, 
Depictur’d o’er with scenes of joy, 

. With-here and there a memory bright, 
Which time or change cannot destroy. 

Mysterious in their strange unrest, 

Loved visions flit, and I ami blest. 


Onceé more I view thy matchless smile, 
Like’sunlight on glad waters, gleam; 
And o’er my mind, entrancéd the while, 
Love gathers up his shattered dream. 
That smile *neath which mind’s conflicts cease— 
The rainbow of my bosoin’s peace. 


And then thy words, than all more sweet, 
Float Jike strange magic on the air; 
Telling that hope and truth may meet, 
Despite life’s darkness and despair; 
And bliss shall burst in brightness o’er 
The gloom which late my bosom. wore. 


But far too bright such dream to last— 
Like beauty on the evening cloud, 

It fades, and darkening shadows cast 
Upon each form’a mantling shroud. 

And sickening thoughts will then intrude, 

Till earth to me is solitude. 


Young life upon its shifting scene, 
.Hath pictures shadow’d o’er and gay: 

And hope, though cloud’s may dim its sheen, 
Will, starlike, onward hold its way. 

The sky is oft from storm-clouds free,— 

And such may yet spread over me. 











ORIGINAL TALES. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. | 
— | 


AN IRISH WILL—THE RUSE. 


that’’ll jump to have the 
sians.” , 
MOREE VEEwONS, Here the conversation dropped, for, being engaged in 
admiring the beautiful prospects which every moment 
presented themselves to my view, I neglected to make 
‘jany observation on the sentiments expressed *b 
My: attention was, however; soon recalled from 
these objects to a rapid and humorous exchange of ‘wit 
going on between the two fun-loving pedlars, which was 
just then exciting the risible faculties of all the rest of the 
It was, in fact, an inimitable exhibition of 
satirical Irish humor, during which ever 
house we passed was sure to afford matter ® 
ring remarks. 


speaker. 


passengers. 


each seemed to possess. 
had “run off with the butler.” 
ed to the impulses of the flesh and got soundly drubbed for 
his pains, by the brother of the fair object of his adoration; 
which story, being embellished with a thousand ridicu- 
lous circumstances, and accompanied by several expres- 
sive looks at our rev. fellow traveler, (for whose annoy- 
ance I believe it. was solely concocted) set the whole 
coach in a roar. ‘There, again, lived some wretched man- 
ikin whose herculean wife was in the habit of overhaul- 
ing him on the slightest provocation. 
wanting lots of buxom widows ‘goin cracked to git a 
man,”’ nor of maiden ladies, in ‘‘the sere and yellow leaf,” 
“that ’id have Beelzebub himself, if he ’d on’y just take | 
the throuble iv askin thim!” 
Atlength every other matter was forgotten in attending 
to the two intinerant venders, whose wit, when other sub- 
jects failed, was leveled with equal effect at the passers 
by, who, however, not unfrequently repaid their remarks 
with interest. , 
‘“‘Hulloh, that’s a mighty nate hat on you, coomarade, 
where did you git it blocked!” shouted one of them to a 
young countryman who was just passing with a light car 
filled with sheep for a neighboring market town. 
not be unnecessary to remark, that the hat which he wore 
was an old straw castor totally devoid of crown,’ and, in- 
deed, almost falling assunder. 
“It ’s you-that may say that in arnest, boy,”’ responded 
the object of the hit, ‘bud good as it is, 1 ’d have one na- | poor, in the regard o’ me that’s dead and gone. Item, 
ter, on’y it was stolen from me by two bloody pediars, an,” | 
by the cut of your jib, I think you ’re one o’ them. 
suppose you ’re just afther gittin’ out o” jail, now for the 
last. house you robbed!” 
**No, you omadhawn,” retorted the man of wares, “it 
was n’t for robbin’ a house we war in, at ail at all. but 
on’y for a’most ki}lin’ five counthrymin, the two iv us, the 


their frinds, whin, they ‘wanted frinds, niver fear, it ’s they 
slaughtherin’ iv the blondy Roo- 


It was a clear, pleasant morning, in the merry month of, ither day at the fair of Kilsheelan!” 


May, when i modnted the coach at the little village of 
, in the west of Jreland. . On taking my place in| 

one of the front seats, 1 found myself ensconced amongst 
a group of fellow travelers, composed of the most heter- 
meous materials. ‘Po my left sat a protestant parson |} 

<P tuho-enforcing notoriety, who was balanced, on the 
right, by a snug country shop-keeper, whom I judged to 
be, (as most of his class are) a staunch patriot, by the os- 
tentatious exhibition which he made of a large green silk 
































“Ha, ha, ha,” roared the peasant, highly tickled at the 
exploit, “‘bad thim must be quare counthrymin, any how, 
that ’id let such sprissauns as you bate them; an’ its they 
that ought to be sent to jail, not you; for, by this and 
that, I’d lick the both of you myself.” 

‘Here, you old hag,” called the other pedlar to a poor 
old woman who was trudging along, driving her ass be- 
fore her, ‘do n’t forgit to tell your two daughthers that 


I “il call in to see thim this evenin,’ an’ mind, you ould 
hankerchief, displaying the broad face of the “Libera-|| worm, an’ have every thing clane an’ comfortable aginst 


thor,” as he ever and anon whisked it under the nose of||1 come.” 


the doctor; evidently with the intention of annoying him. 


lars, whose well stuffed packs bore testimony that they 
were returning from the. metropolis; whilst in front with 
the coachman, sata Yorkshire’ horsedealer, cn his way ta 
attend a celebrated eattle fair which was about to be held 
at a town a few miles further on.’ 
* J suppose-you ’re afther comin’, from the city, sir.” 
said the trader, as son as I had arranged myself; J replied 
by assuring him that I was but a couple of: days lett 
Dublin. : ' 

Thin, may be, you can.tell meisthere any thruth in the 
report 1v our havin’ a war with Roosia, for the Thrue Press 














ges that England and France are goin’ to fail on her ding 
don ” ‘ 

“Why,” answered I, “I dare say we'will have a brush 
with that power before long. They are fitting out several 
men of war with great expedition in the English ports, 

















and thut, certainly, looks like speedy hostilities.” 
- @Well, the sooner the bether,” .said-he, ‘*bekase I 
never could bear thim bloody Roosians sence J hard how 
they used the poor Polandhers, an’ ali, they say, bekase 
they stuck by the ould faith like ourselves, and swore they 
would nt pay no more tithes! Lord pity the crethurs,” 
he continued, with a melancholy tone, ‘to be shure, we ’re 
bad enough ourselves, but they did n’t begin to put the 
pad-locks an’ the chains on us yit,—though many ’s the 
Roosian, in this country, too, that i’d wish to do the same 
to us, (this was said with a peculiarly grim look at the par- 
son) if they war able; for if they *d on’y thry the likes, 
it a then they'd be ped off widout delay. Any how, if 
they ’re goin’ to war, I hope they *!l come down here to 
ist the boys; bekase, though they do n’t like the notion 
jv.goin’ to fight aginst the Frinchmin, that wes always 


“Git out, you ugly looking thief 0’ the world,” scream- 
Behind us -were perched two jolly looking strolling ped-||ed the matron, enraged as well at the liberties threatened 
to be taken with her daughters, as at the general laugh 
which applauded tlie pedlar,—*‘git out, you ugly looking 
thief o’ the world,” she exclaimed, snatching up a huge 
pebble, and flinging it with such deadly aim as to hit the 
wit right onthe neck, and nearly knock him off the coach, 
‘if I-catch you comin”to circumvent my daughters you ’Il 
never go home alive.” 

After this rebuff, which turned the laugh completely 
against the wit,we journeyed on for some time without any 
other display, when suddenly the first speaker turned round 
to us, histwoeyes sparkling with delight, and evidently full 
of some humorous occurrence. ‘*Well, gintlemen,”’ said 
he, laughing heartily, ‘‘you ‘re afther hearin’ some quare 
stories from us no doubt, bud iv you war toknow what the 
ould fellow done, that ownded that big white house on the 
hill yondher forninst you,(for he ’s now dead an’ gone, rest 
his sow] in glory!) you’d say that all you war afther hearin’ 
was ho more nor cakes and gingerbread compared wid 


it. ” 


few hems he thus narrated the circumstance. 

















r their unspa- 
Heavens, what a number of ridiculous an- 
ecdotes, whether fictitious, or otherwise, I could not say, 
In one place the eldest daughter 
Here a parson had 'yield- 


Nor was there 


may be shure, did n’t forgit'to call on all the m 

he had letthers to, shew the same. Bud wan ine, 
days, he tuck to his bed, got mighty sick by the way, an’ 
sent for the priest to make his sowl, and'thin he sent for 
the head marchents that he had to do wid inthe regard o’ 
business, the way he *d make his will. Shure enough 
they al] kem widout delay, and its thip my bould Natty 
made the will that ’id make you split your sides wid the 
laughin’. ‘Gintlemen, jewels,’ ses he to. the marchents 
wid a-wake, sickly voice, ‘I’m goin’ to die in a sthran 

land, wid no one about me but furreners, an’ its a could 
thing to lave one’s bones out:iv Irelant, whin they do n’t 
know bud the childher ’ill be fallin’ out: an’ goin’ to Jaw 
about the property!’ Well, whin the marchents hard this, 
they began to console wid him, qn’ tell him that a man 
should die wherever he got his call, no matther where 
that was; an’ any how, shure, whin he made the will, 


ses he, — mighty wake intirely, an’ as if he was n’t 
hardly able to spake. ‘1 looked for nothin’ less from your 
frindship, but the chattle property and the money iri the 
funs, is what’s a trouble to me intirely; bekasé | know 
the estate an’ the freehoulds ’ill be easy enough managed 
—bud, indeed, you ’re very good, gintlmen, an’ I hope the 
best from your frindship!’ An’ at this he fell off, by the 
way that the faint was comin’ over him. 

Whin the marchent’s thought he was about goin’ to 
give up the ghost, they surrounded him, an tould him that 
he ought to- make his will, anyhow, to be ready for the 
worst ,—and at last he seemed to git a little sthrong, and 
sed it might as well be done widout delay, while his 
strength was to the good,—for it ’id be cruel to lave tke 
childhers to fight amongst themselves. ‘Well, gintle- 
men,”’ says he, “‘since my time’s amost out, I’ll begin,’ an’ 
Mr. Torney, do you write as I bidyou. In the first place,” 
he. wint on, “I, Natty McDonnough, bein sound in mind 
but wake in body, (by ging, there was half o’ that thrue, 
anyhow!) ricommind my sinful soul to marcy, hopin’ that 
there’s no fear iv thim that niver wronged’no man, an’ 
giv’ thousand’s o’ pounds to the poor. Item,” says he, 
“I lave all the estate an’the freehold property to my 
eldest son Tim, prayin’ iv him, in my last hour, that he’ll 
not Jive at too mooch expinse, bud be"contint wid keepin’ 
two carriages an’ eight hunthers; an’, besides, I beg iv 
him that he ’Il give five hundred a year in charity to the 


the way he wo n’t be in wantiv ready money whin he gits 


|\a wife, (an’ I hope,’ ses Natty to himself, givin’ a grate 


groan, ‘If hope he ’Il take the high sheriff's daughter that 
he was lookin’ afther;when I kem away) I lave him ten thou- 
sand pounds to set up housekeeping.!*” 

Here the narrator was interrupted by a universal shout 
of laughter, in which all on the top of the coach, including 
both'driver and guard, heartily joined. Encouraged by 
this ebullition, the arch rogue re-commenced the relation, 
with a’ demureness of aspect, the better to represent the 
dying Natty, that was truly indiscribable. 





This was enough to awaken our curiosity, and accord- 
ingly he was assailed from all sides to relate the story, 
As it was plain, be desired nothing better, the work of per- 
suasion was but a matter of small difficulty, and after a 


“Well, gintlemen, you see, Natty McDonough, the ould 











“Itim,” ses he agin, wid another groan, ‘‘to my son 
Cormac that’s liftinant curlin o’ the Carbineer horse, I 
jlave ony thirty thousand pounds, seein’ that he bein’ a 
|sojer in the wars, it ‘ill be enough for him—’specially as 
they say he’s as: graite wid Williton as two brothers, in 
the regard iv his havin’ cut up all ’afure him wid his horse- 
min in battle; an I hope the poor boy ’ill bear that in 
mind an’ not complain’ iv me lavin him so bare. Item, to 
my son Pat that’s in Room wid the Pope, goin’ to be made 
a priest iv, I ony lave ten thousind pounds, bekase. all he'll 
want “ill-be’a house an’a library. Item,” ses he agin, an’ 
here he spoke su wake an’ low that they could hardly hea 

him, “to my daughther Dora that was away in Frane 


thousand pounds; and say that, as a dyin’ man, I'd ric- 
commind her not to be refusin’ Lord McClawdrish any 
longer,—for I have @ grate friendship for the young man, 
in regard iv the grateness that was betune the ould Lord 
an’ myself. Item, to my-head butler that’s been so long 
in the family, J Jave a thousand pounds, to raward him 
for bein’ so faithful to his masther. 

“Gintlemen,”’ ses he, lookin’ at the marchants that 
war sayin’ to themselves—tblur an’ ouns,; I wonder 
does the man know the ind iv his money, at all at all?’— 
its a juty we owe to reward good sarvents, and thim that 
does ‘nt do it *Il have little look o” their side ”’. 

Here another burst of merriment interrupted the pedlar, 
who, however, resumed his story as soon as the laugh was 
over, without the bending of a single muscle of his fea- 
tures. 

“Item, to my head groom an’ cook I lave five hundred 
each, recommindin’ thim always to keep in the right path, 
an’, let what will happen, never to wrong their masther 
by no manes. Item, I lave fifteen hundred more to be di- 

















fellow that I tould you iv, that lived in the house there be- 
yant, kep a shop in the town of Tullabeg, where he grew 
a’most to be an ould man afore he was any thing the better 
iv all his mindin’ an’ watchin’. So at last he began to 
dale in the corn line, bud was little the betther iv this 


vided among all the remainder o’ tlie sarvents, as the chiil- 
rhen may think they desarve it—not forgettin’ to \gire one 
hundhred a year to ould Tom Kirwan, the coachman, fer 
the remainder iv his life!” 

“Well, whin he kem to this, he laid his hand on the pil- 








low, and closed his eyes for a little, widout sayin’ a word, 


d 
either, an’ could n’t make the cash by no means. ‘Well,||so that they all thought that he was done up; but ina 
in the ind, he wint to Liverpool about soft goods, and, you || minnet or two he opened thim agin, an’ ‘now, gintlemen, 


they ’d see all was right.’ “Thankee, cintlemten jewels,’ 


and Jarmany to git the p’lite edication, I lave twenty-five ¢ 
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sarve, an’ the purceeds divided equal between my chil- 


the daughther iv a jook,—all these last specified bein’ to 


. Wint, he tould thim that he had a notion iv establishin’ a 
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,’ ses he, ‘I’m done wid this dirty world, an’ have 
on’y to'thank you all for bein’ so kind toa stranger whin 
he wae far from-home, an’to pray that you ’l] be witnesses 
to the will, an’ see it acted upon, as you regard the blissin’ 
iv a dying man that ’l] soon be from amongst you.’ 

«« «But, sir,’ says one o’ the marchents, ‘you ’re on’y 
afther willin’ the estate an’ the money that ’s in thefun’s, 
widout mentionin’ a word o’ the stock and the chattle 
property.’ 

‘«« <Qh! dear me, sir, jewel,’ ses Natty, in the hoith of 
grief, ‘thankee, kindly; what ’id become o’ me, at.all at 
all, if I wint to die widout willin’ the stock an’ the chat- 
tle property? bud its little iv his wits a dying man has 
about him. Item,’ then, ses he, in a way as if he was 
afeard that death ’id have a hoult iv him afore he could 
finish, ‘its my last wish and will, that all the sheep and 
cattle in my grate sheep an’ bullock walks, (there ’s such 
hapes o? them that I cen ’t tel] how many) an’ all my 
stock in farmin’ utenshils, an’ all my’ ships, ‘an’ brigs, 
an’ hookers, grate an’ small, an’ all my wondhers and cu- 
riosities from abroad an’ furren parts, (‘death an’ ouns,’ 
ses the marche nts, ‘he has a musame, to!) an’ all my 
stock of furniture an’ plate, shall be sold widout any re- 


dher, Tim, an’ Cormac, an’ Dora, savin’ and excéptin’ the 
furniture iv my counthry house, Raheen caétle, an’ the 
rate silver dinner sarvice, an’ the big goold tay-pot that 
longed to my grand mother (rest her sowl!) that was 


goto my son Tim, wid the coaches, an’ the horses, an’ 
the gigs and the curricles, the way he wo n’t be asthray 
whin he sets up housekeepin.’ 

**Well the will being made, an’ the executhors appoint- 
ed, that war two o’ the richest marchents that war pre- 
sent by, an’ all sealed up, Natty seemed to git mighty 
wake an’ pale; bud he bid thim good-bye; any how, all 
around, an’ thin laid himself down to die, the matchents 
all goin” off thinkin’ they ’d niver see him no more.— 
Shure enough, as they walked home there was nothin’ but 
talkin’ of Natty’s great riches, an’ what a good man he 
mus be to lave so much to his ould sarvents. ‘Faith,’ 
ses one o’ thim that was made executhors, ‘faith, I’m 
thinkin’ as we ’l] have to goto Irelant about rigalatin’ 
the property whin he dies, that it would n’t be a bad way 
to bring over my daughther Dolly wid me, for who knows 
bud the eldest son ’id take a likin’ to her, she ’s so hand- 
some, an’ Jave the high sheriff's daughther where he found 
her; or if he would n’t, may be the curlin’ would!’ ‘Musha,’ 
ses the other, ‘there was jist somethin’ o’ the sathe sort 
runnin’ in my own head. There ’s my son George that ’s 
grown up into a fine strapin’ fellow, an’ is afther larnin’ 
to box, an’ can dance like a showman—who knows bud, 
if I wasto go over wid you, an’ bring him wid me, that 
he might git undher the lord, and carry off the heiress? 
To be shure that’s no easy matther, bud, you may de- 
pind, wid all her money, an’ edication, that she ’s afther 
bein’ reared in humble idays, for you see what a plain man 
her father is, much money ashe has!’ So, betune thim, 
they arranged it all while they war goin’ home, how they 
war to secure Tim or the curlin’, and Dora. Bud they 
war greatly sthruck the nixt mornin’, whin they wint to 
inquire afther Natty, to hear that he was afther gittin’ a 
shange for the betther, an’ was likely todo well. Devil 
a bit, bud you may be shure, he got betther and betther, 
fast enough, an’ it was n’t long till he was on his feet 
agin. So thin the marchents, thinkin’ the best way to 
ge the son and daughther, was by showin’ fun to the ould 

llow, war never done invitin’ him to their houses an’ dis- 
playin’ all sorts iv frindship. Well.afther about a week, 
Naty purtinded that he could stay no longer, bud, afore he 


grate store iv soft goods, that was to supply the whole 
south iv Irelant, an’ bethe wondther o’ the counthry. Iv 
coorse they all ran to see who'd sell most to the man that left 
athousand pounds to his head butler, an’, in a couple of 
days, Natty was afther orderin’ goods’ to the chune iv 
twenty thousand pounds, an’ sent them off aforé him, the 
way there *d be no delay wid the store when he’d arrive, 
Well, bills war passed, shure enough,” said®the wit, sud- 
denly losing his mock gravity wi’d a hearty laugh, *‘an’ 
made payable at Raheen Castle, (by my sowl they war so 
eager to seem friendly that they’d hardly ask him to put 
his name tothim,) an’ Natty bid them all good by, wid the 
best o’ good wishes, afore he set out for Irelant, an’ I be- 
lieve ¥ need’nt tell yon, gintlemen, that from that day to 
this, ne’er a one o’ thim ever hard iv Tullabey widout 
wishin’ Timand,the Curlin, an’ Doraan’ Lord M’Claudrish, 
an’ the head butler, an Tom Kirwan the coachman, an’ 
the goold tay-pot, an’ Raheen Castle, at the devil’s father 
an’ back again.” INNISFAIL. 





The French artists are buisily at work at’ Moorsheda- 
bed, Indic, casting pagan gods in bronze.—This is rather 
undoing the exertious of missionaries. 

A woman of Ancaster, Upper Canvda, has given birth 
to two female children, connected together, in a manner 
similar to the Siamese twins, but who have only three 
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CURIOSITY ; OR, THE DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY E. M’CLURE. 





Among the various interesting studies which have, pre- 
sented themselves to the notice of man, there are none 
more deserving of attention, than the nature, design, and 
use of those peculiar faculties, by which he holds such a 
distinguished rank in the works of the creation. The 
face of natare presents to us an ever-changing. scene of 
variety and beauty :—the variegated colors of the land- 
scape, the glory of the mid-night heavens, and'the sub- 
lime grandeur of the ocean, afford themes for the painter 
and the poet; but the study of the human mind demands 
from the philosopher the most patient investigation, deep 
research, and penetrating sagacity. And itis one which, 
from -1ts peculiar nature, is encompassed with so many 
difficulties, as to make it frequently discouraging: there 
is nothing tangible—nothing which admits of mathemati- 
cal demonstration; and consequently, there are no means 
of arriving at certain truth. Nor will this appear so.very. 
wonderful, when we consider that, even in the material 


limited a knowledge, and others of whose properties .we 
are so entirely ignorant, as to have given rise toa vast 
number of very inconsistent and conflicting theories.— 
Who, for instance, can explain to us the nature of that 
mysterious principle, called gravitation! Who can demon- 
strate, beyond the possibility of doubt, the texture and 
form of those exceedingly minute particles, of which the 
atmosphere is composed! And where shall we seek a 
satisfactory explanation of the properties of light, heat, 
and cold!—of magnetism and electricity? 

No wonder, then, that an ethereal essence like the mind, 
an immaterial and incomphrehensible spirit, should occa- 
sion so much diversity of sentiment, seeing that it eludes 
the grasp of human understanding, and mocks the efforts 
of the most exalted genius. But our present object is not 
to analyze the properties of mind, nor discuss the numer- 
ous theeries to which it has given rise, but merely to con- 
sider, in a few general remarks, the end and design of one 
of its most obvious and universal faculties, the highly 
usefal, though sometimes abused, principle of curiosity. 
Curiosity, (which is the desire we have for, and the 
pleasure we derive from novelty,) was no doubt given to 
us for wise and beneficent purposes. Hence it would ap- 
pear that the desire of knowledge, and the pleasure its 
gratification affords us, are linked together as an insepar- 
able cause and effect : thus affording a perpetual stimulus, 
and an agreeable reward. The great Author of our being, 
implanted this ever-active and never-satisfied principle in 
our minds, that by discovering the secrets and the laws of 
nature, as exemplified in the visible creation, we might 
trace the finger of Deity through all his works, and “look 
through nature up to nature’s God.’"—-Thus, from observ- 
ing the order of the universe, we are led unconseiously to 


world, there are many. things,of which we possess so} 


Ndelight, and never ending change. 
g g g 





contemplate the wisdom and benevolence of its Author:— 
So that, from contemplating, we begin to understand, 
understanding we admire, and admiring, we learn to imi- 
tate the goodness of his nature, and make his moral per-; 
fections the standard of our own conduct. ; 
Novelty and variety are éssentially requisite, in order 
to arouse the slumbering energies of mankind, and quick- 
en their onward march in the cause of intellectual and 
moral improvement. For this purpose nature has provid- 
ed ample means, in the diversified appearance of the eartli 
and sky—in the complex nature of its machinery, -and in 
the everlasting change going on through al] her works.— 
The earth is ‘broken into lofty mountains and deep cav- 
erns, or gently undulated into green hills and smiling 
valleys. ‘he plains are watered by deep rolling rivers, 
whose banks are shaded by trees, or adorned with beau- 
tiful flowers. The ocean presents its own magnificent 
scenery; and the clouds are decked with all the colors of 
the rainbow, or. nioulded into the most beautiful and fan- 
tastic shapes. ‘There'can. thérefore, be no doubt but al] 
this loveliness and variety, was intended to please the 
imagination, and excite the curiosity of man. For we 
find that it is‘a very restless, active, and superficial prin- 
ciple, easily satisfied, yet ever seeking new objects of de- 
light, in the endless variety, and unsearchable mysteries 
of nature. Like the bee, it roams from flower to flower, 
extracting the honey from beneath the surfaces of things, 
aud loaded with its sweet burden, it returns its treasure 
to the common hive, where it is preserved by memory, 
arranged by judgment, and beautified by imagination. 

In the period of infancy this principle is very early de- 





veloped, for a love of novelty is one of the earliest quali- 
ties observable in children; and ere the tongue can lisp a 
single word, the eye of an infant can distinguish the co- 
lors of a beautiful object, and evince its pleasure on behold- 
ing it, till by degrees, it learns to reject what is old, and 
seek after what is new. From infancy to youth, it “grows 
with our growth, and strengthens with our strength,”— 
and from deatroying a pair of bellows, to discover where 





arms. 





forate a drum head.. About this time most of us can re- 
member the sensation felt, on noticing for the first time, 
the sensible horizon. To our imperfect capacity it seemed 
that the very brink of the world was. within our reach, 
and we vainly imagined that from the hill top, we’ might 
touch the blue sky that seemed to rest on its summit. But 
how great was our astonishment, though not unmingled 
with delight, when, instead of touching the purple firma- 
ment, we beheld a more extended prospect, and the object 
of our pursuit at a much greater distance before us. Like * 
the fond pursuit of: happiness in many of our after years, 

it ever seems within our grasp, yet is felt only by antici- 

pation; for when we would embrace it, the phantom is 

gone; when we would touch the beautiful bubble, it is dis- 

solved into “thin, thin air.” 


‘Again, i the season of education, we may find that 
this love of novelty, or desire of knowledge, may be taken 
advantage of for our benefit. ‘Jt is 4 common fault, that 
curiosity in youth, instead of being encouraged, is too ef- 
ten cruelly repressed.. The youth who, on beholding 
something with which he is unacquainted, asks for infor- 
mation concerning it, is but following the dictates of a 
principle implanted in him by nature, and obeying, from @ 
kind of necessity, alaw prescribed to him by his Creator. 
And when we attempt to put off.a child with evasive and 
doubtful answers, we take the very best course to produce, 
either a state of mental inactivity, which in its conse- 
quences is likely to prove fatal to his future intelligence, 
or like the obstructed river, it breaks loose into a more 
fearful and precipitous course. For the child thus balked 
of a reasonable.and rational answer, is most likely to seek 
other and forbidden sources of information, from whose 
impure waters he not unfrequently imbibes the poison of 
vice and immorality. On this subject Locke has well ob- 
served—‘Curiosity in children is but an appetite after 
knowledge, and therefore ought to be encouraged in them, 
not only as a good sign, but as the great instrument nature 
has provided, to remove that ignorance they were born 
with; for without this busy inquisitiveness, they would be 
but dull and useless creatires.” And he even recommends 
“that inorder to excite their curiosity, we should some- 
times bring strange and new things in their way, on pur- 
pose to engage their enquiry, and give them occasionto in- 
form themeélves about them.” This would be not only a 
pleasing, but a judicious method; for a knowledge of words, 
though absolutely requisite, as the representatives of ideas, 
is not of such intrinsic value, nor of so much importance, 
asa knowledge of things. Words, however, must be taught, 
for they are the keys of knowledge, by which we can un- 
lock the temple of truth, and explore the hidden mysteries 
of nature. 

To a mind thus early imbued with a love of information, 
the earth and the heavens present a scene of ever new 
The vast panorama 
of nature is unfulded to his view, and every thing around, 
above, and beneath him, seems to challange his scrutiny, 
and invitea spirit of laudible enquiry. He finds himself 
an actor, ona most magnificent theatre, which has the 
Deity for its manager, the universe for its extent, and 
eternity the duration of its performance. He discovers 
that the earth on which he dweils is full of beauty, and 
teeming with undiscovered secrets, calculated to awaken 
his curiosity, and call forth the latent powers with which 
he is invested. ‘To such anone a blade of grass contains 
a world of wonders within itself: and even the dew drop 
on its tender leaf, (which to the common observer appears 
beautiful only as it sparkles like the diamond,) unfolds to 
him one of the most curious principles of nature, for in 
its globular formation, he detects the workings of the very 
same law, which gave the earth its form, and the planets 
their shape. Indeed it 1s impossible that he can look on 
any part of creation with an indifferent eye. "If he tyrns 
to the vegetable kingdom, he will find that the exquisite 
forms, and beautiful colors of trees, of plants, and of 
flowers, are calculated to arrest thesenses, and please the 
imagination. But. prompted by @ spirit of enquiry, he 
suspects. that they have other and more important uses, 
than that of mere ‘ornament and variety. For he has 
observed that throaghout the entire system of nature, there 
is such an harmonious blending of the severa] parts, and 
so exact an adaptation of means to ends, that “‘every’thing 
seems formed,for every thing,”’ and that the whole is up- 
held by a mutual interchange of necessary and rociprocal 
benefits. Thus we discover, that as.a.general rule, plants 
alone have the power of drawing nourishment from mere 
inorganic matter, such as earths, salts, or airs, substances 
which are incapable of nourishing animals, whicn omy 
feed on what is or has been organized matter, either of a 


‘vegetable or animal nature. Plants and vegetables, there- 


fore, may be considered as the grend laboratory,in wh'ch ns 

ture prepares aliment for the animal creation. We perceive 
also, that vegetables themselves are organized productions, 
supported by air and food, endowed with life, and subject 
to death like animals. They are sensible tc the supply of 
nourishment. the action of the air and light, and thrive or 
languish according to the wholesome application of these 
stimulants. «For these purposes they are provided with 
organg analagous to those possessed by animals; such are 


\the wind comes from, we learn to dissect a watch, or per-lithe vessels resembling arteries and ‘veins, by which a cir- 
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culation of the vegetable sap is carried on, one set dis- 
tributing moisture through the trunk and branches, the 
other performing the same office for the roots. Vegeta- 
bles are also furnished with organs of respiration, the 


leaves acting the part of lungs, wherein the sap, or nu-||_ 


tritious juice, is purified by the combined action of air, 
moisture, and solar héat.. ‘The moisture imbibed from the 
earth becomes sap, the sap is carried by appropriate ves- 
_ sels: into the Jeaves, and these juices are returned from 
each leaf into the bark: The leaves aleo, while they ab- 
sorb a considerable portion of carbonic acid gas, from the, 
common atmosphere, emit, or give forth an equal propor- 
tion of oxygen during the day, though in the evening, at 
night, or in a deep shade, they give forth carbon, which 
renders the-air unwholésome. Now to perceive the ap- 
plication of these remarks, it, will.be recollected, that be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms, there is this 
important difference, that animal substances possess a 
very large proportion of azote, or nitrogen, with a small 
comparative proportion of carbon, while vegetable sub- 
stances qn the contrary, possess a very large proportion 
of carbon, with a small comparative proportion of azote. 
Hence it is obvious, that vegetable matter can only be as- 
similated to animal, by parting with jts excess of carbon, 
and filling up its deficiency with azote. Or in other 
words, when it is received into. the animal system, the 
carbon is extracted, and nitrogen added, by the action of 
the lungs, after which it becomes changed into animal 
substance. In order to illustrate our idea still farther, let 
us, instance man; every body is aware that air is néces- 
‘sary for the support of human life: at each inspiration from 
‘twenty to forty inches of air are taken into the body, and 
this consists of oxygen, nitrogen, watery vapor, and a lit- 
tle carbonic acid. But at each respiration its condition is 
materially changed, the quantity of nitrogen remrains the 
same, that of the watery vapor is but little changed, while 
a part of the stimulating principle of oxygen disappears, 
and.an additional quantity of carbonic acid gas is emitted 
in its place. This applies to'man and animals. It is 
evident, therefore, that a vast quantity of oxygen is con- 
tinually being extracted from the air, and to compensate 


for this loss, nature has not failed to make an ample and 


all-wise provision. This is accomplished by the aid of 
plants and trees, which during the day, in the process of 
their breathing, absorb the carbonic acid gas, and give out 
& quantity of oxygen, so that while animals are deleriora- 
ting plants are purifying the atmosphere. Thé carbon, 


which is poison to animals, is wholesome food for vegeta- || 


bles; so that there is nothing lost, and as far as we can per- 
ceive, notbing superfluous in the wide range of created 
matter. We can perceive now, the connection that ex- 
ists between the mineral and vegetable, and between the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. Earths and minerals sup- 


ply food to vegetables, vegetables to animals, and animals 
to man. : 


Behold then, the interesting discoveries, and gratitying 
results; to which an enlightened cariosity leads us. And 
thus, step by step, from effects to causes, by.a sort of prac- 
tical a posteriori reasoning, we are led to the last grand 


link in the chain; the first great cause, preserver, and up- 
holder, of all things. g » preserver, ind up 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





HON. THOMAS 8. GRIMKE.° 


At a meeting of the Union Literary Society, of Hanover 
college, held on the 7th ult., the following preamble and 
resolutions, were offered, and severally adopted, viz. 

Whereas it has. pleased an all-wise, and over-ruling 
Providenee, suddenly to remove from the sphere of his 
honor and usefulness, the Hon. Thomas 8. Grimké, of 
Charleston S.C. late an honorary member of this society; 
and, whereas the deceased had, during his whole life, en- 
deared himself to his fellow citizens, by the amiability, 
and moral excellence of his character, and on various 
occasions, by his fearless defence of the principles of truth, 
justice, and liberty, gained for himself honorable distinc- 
tion as a patriot, statesman, philanthropist and persever- 
ing advocate of American education, therefore 


Resolved, 1st. That we deeply regret the death of this 
distinguished individual, as a loss to the literary and 
christian community, and that we entertain the gréatest 
respect for his memory, as a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
christian. 

2nd. That we regard the late visit of Mr. Grimke to 
the western country, as a circumstance calculated to 
exert a most beneficial jnfluence on our community, as it 
regards our systeins of education. 

. 8d. That weconsider the views of Mr.-G. respectin 
the education of youth, as worthy of the careful nt a 
did attention of every American citizen. , 


4th. That we sincerely sympathise with the ivi 
friends, and relatives of the deceased, in the pet 


have sustained. . at 
ouN , President. 
Tet, W. Rive te et 
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persevering youth would be all sufficient to get up & spirit 
of literary improvement in any neighborhood. He would 
not act alone long; others, who appreciated the object for 
which he was striving, would soon second his exertions, 
———==> == 'land he would have the sgtisfaction of witnessing the 
LiTeRARY Socretres.—Every philanthropic heart must complete success of the cause which he advocated. 
rejoice, when contemplating the evidences which are daily 4 
unfolding themselves of the extension of knowledge in our 
country. Although in individual cases, intelligence and 
{virtue are not always found together in harmony, yet no 
|truth has ‘been more frequently demonstrated, than that 
,ignorance is the ever-fruitful parent of vice and misrule. 
; The world has yet to witness the anomaly of a community 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
} SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1634. 























Dr. Draxn’s Oxrorp Apvpress.—This is an oration, 
_as is stated in the title, on the history, character and pros- 
_pécts of the West. The author commerices by pointing 


in which: ‘led rae ‘ 7 ‘in the latter, men are more dependent on their original 
o - ‘ " > 
in which ignorance prevail ed, manilesting a just appreci ‘powers of observation. The eonsequence is, among the 


‘ation of the relations subsisting between man and his fel- former, there is more taste and book-knowledge; in the 
} — e ’ , 

lows. Without a prop wa! understanding and obser vance of latter, men are more original and stronger. Having es- 
these all-important relations, order cannot be sustained ; tablished these premises very. saticfe ctorily, we re ae 
neither will virtue rise into majestic dominion. The na- ‘aiid to the consideration of the main topics of the ad: 
ture and capabilities of man are adapted to ‘an high order dress: The great valley of the Mississippi is rich and 
of intelligence ; and unti! this eminence is obtained, it is ‘decbincaaaiaa’ th het resources. The materials which 
ins vain that we would expect = Gompitts qoetlapenss w of; here exist for the formation of a nervous and original lit- 
man’s purer and nobler moral powers. The highest indi- |; erature, are unsurpassed. Dr. Drake points out these 


' 
‘resources in a masterly manner. He intimates’ the du- 





vidual station is only secured to those, who, to an expan- 
sion of intellect, unite a benevolence of heart which is/! 


out the peculiarities of education in old and new countries, 
In the former, they have .nore institutions of learning; , 


comprehensive and enthusiastic. 


In every community in this country, there are individ- 
uals who love knowledge for its own sake, as well as for 
the facilities it affords them for the exécution of noble 
purposes. It is always a leading desire with such to bring 
within the circle of their intercourse those of similar feel- 
ings and devotedness. A concentrationof their influence 
is much more effective than isolated exertions can possibly 
be. It is to the operations of these desites that we are 
mainly to attribute the formation of those institutions 
, which have risen and are rising in our land,and diffusing 





ithe softening and warming influences of intelligence. We 
| believe that many a mind, which has rejoiced in its deliv- 


the loosening of its fetters from an attendance at societies 
instituted for that purpose. 

| If knowledge were only acquired for individual purpo- 
|ses—if no advantages were connected with it other than 
‘those which result to the individual who has made the ac- 
quisition—still that person would be amply- compensated 
for all his labor and study by the benefits secured to himself. 
, You cannot for a moment compare the intellectual pleas- 
!ures of him whose mind has an infinite range through the 
world of thought, with those of one whose mental epera- 
tions are contracted down to those occurrences that are 
transpiring about him. Intellectual delights are most a- 
bundant and intense where there is the greatest a- 
mount of association; and association belongs only to him 
whose burning desires have been slaked at the pure well- 
springs of knowledge. The man, before whose intellectual 


a companionship which treachery can never blast. Con- 
siderations Jike these, when once appreciated, must ope- 
rate as an incentive to mental cult:vation. What, then, 
are the best means of disseminating these important 
truths! We reply, the formation of societies, where un- 
enlightened individuals can observe the pleasure which 
‘cultivated minds receive from subjects of which they them- 
jselves are ignorant. If a man would not )e incited to 
action by the reflections whieh would spring from an ob- 
servation of a spectacle like this, he is a hopeless and un- 
alienable subject of the empire of dullness. 








We are glad to observe, in the western country partic 
ularly, the evidences of an existing disposition to appro- 
priate the advantages of knowledge. Already have ma- 


properly conducted, exert a powerful influence over the 
mental and moral habits of their respective communities. 
The lyceum and the debating club have been organized 
and carried into operation. Letthe youth but convene 
together in a literary and social character, and they will 
not only experience a present gratification, but will lay 
up a stock of pleasing thoughts, whence in after years 


its dullness, 
sections of our country, the importayce of association. 


Even in those neighborhoods where literary societies have 
not as yet been introduced, but littje diffieulty would be 





|erance from the thraldom of ignorance, dates the period of 


vision vast resoarces have been opened, has the means of 


ny towns and villages instituted societies which must, if 


they may derive solace for many an heur thus shorn of 


We would impress upon the young: men of the various 


experienced in bringing about so desirable an object. One |i 


|ties incumbent on the literary and scientific youth of the 
West: They should grasp, now while they may, those in- 
cidents of daring and enterprise by which the early settle- 
ment of our territory was so peculiarly characterized, and 
record them for the information of those who are to come 
after them. The primitive phisiognomy of the land 
should be portrayed, now while some. of the features are 
fresh and those which are giving way are remembered by 
men who saw them in their nature and strength. The 
mineral kingdom should be explored—climates should be 
estimated—and our antiquities examined.—A history of 
the Indians should be written, as well as the various epo- 
cha of our own history. We are next carried througha 
rapid survey of the considerations Which must peculiarize 
western literature, and some exceedingly interesting an- 
ecdotes are told illustrative of early life in the West. 

Much has been written and said of the capabilities of 
the West; and this is the ablest address we have ever at- 
tended to on this subject. It is eloquent at times, and 
frequently displays a generous enthusiasm. It cannot be 
| consulted without interest and profit. The faults are, the 
| very great length of many of the sentences, and an exu- 
‘\berance of description which in some instances runes fair- 
‘ly into prolixity. : 

We commend the discourse to our readers, for the ben- 
\fit of @ portion of whom we mean to make some extracts 
jjin our next. Jt may be had atthe book store of Truman 
en Smith; Main street. 
! 











|| Joun Howarp Pavne.—We are happy to learn that 
_the original periodiea] proposed by Mr. Payne, has met 


‘who have placed their names to its prospectus as patrons. 
| This is as itshould be. In the event of the success of the 
contemplated work, Cincinnati has an interest. The 
‘amount of intelligence and enterprise which is here lo- 
‘cated, has not been correctly represented abroad. Strang- 
ers know but Jittle of us; and, hence, are much disap- 
pointed on visiting our city. ; 

Jam Jehan Nima,—a Persian title, signifying the gob- 
let wherein you may behold the universe,—is to be the 
name of the proposed periodical. Its object is to repre- 
sent the interests of Great Britain and America. It is to 
be supported by the combined talent of our own and for- 
eign writers. It is to be published weekly in London, in 
numbers of thirty-two octavo pages, at ten dollars a year. 
Each yeer will make four large octavo volumes. 

The prospeetus may be seen at the book-stores, hotels, 
and various places in the city. There can be no doubt but 
that Mr. Payne enjoys, above almost every other person, 
facilities for the execution of the task proposed. Himself 
a distinguished writer, and possessing an acquaintance 
with most of the authors of celebrity in both countries, 
secures to him all the means of prosecuting his object with 
energy and success. 











Forrion Actors.—If there is one class of foreigners, 
who more than all others, are under obligations to this 
country, it is that of actors. They have discovered that 
in America there is a field which they may. enter and 
reap an abundance of cash and histrionic praise. The 





‘with the countenance of many of our respectable citizens, : 
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We fear, however, that this disciple of the-prophet will 
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consequence is, actors of all descriptions, from the highest 
to the lowest, in England, turn their eyes toward our 
country as the land of promise. They come among us; 
and if they do nothing to excite the prejudices of our coun- 
trymen, and afford-them amusement, their remuneration 
is immense. At the present time, there are a great num- 
ber of distinguished actors and actresses treading Ameri- 
an boards. Look into an eastern paper among the noti- 
ces of the drama, and if you. are fond of puffs you may 
read until your-heart is full, of the extraordinary powers 
which some foreign actors are manifesting to over-joyed 
American audiences. Our native actors are almost for- 
gotten; or, if noticed at all, they are but stars of an infe- 
rior magnitude, whose lights are swallowed up in the 
exceeding radiance of, some luminary which is but a visi- 
tor tooursystem. We have not much to do withtheatri- 
cals; but we opine, that if those-who are the patrons of 
the drama, would think that something good may possi- 
bly 'come out of our own country, and patronise it, their 
conduct would be more commendable. But, alack, we 
are ridden down by foreign superiority, not only on the 
stage, but in the literary domain. It is time we should 
be striving to redeem ourselves from this kind of vassal- 
age, and endeavoring to introduce an order of things more 
conformable with the spirit of our professions. 





Tue Fine Arts.—The Ariadne and Bacchus, by Gui- 
do, together with an extensive collection of paintings, are 
now exhibiting near the Exchange, on Front street. This 
is the largest and most splendid exhibition of the treasures 
of art ever offered to the inspection of our citizens. We 
would advise all to go and see; and we promise them they 
will not return with the opinion, that either their time or 
money is misspent. One glance at the Ariadne and Bac- 
chus, alone, from an eye of taste, is ample recompense for 
your money. And then, when we consider that there are 
more than an hundred others, many of which are old, rare, 
and valuable, we will be assured that the present offers 
an opportunity but rarely enjoyed. We hope the proprie- 
tor will not have cause to undervalue the taste which pre- 
vails in our city ; but that thousands will go and bear tes- 
timony to the justice of the opinions which we have now 
thrown out. 





Sincutar Marriaces.—A couple of couples were re- 
cently coupled in Connersville, Indiana, who enjoyed the 
following interesting relations to each other :—The. gen- 
tlemen were twin-brothers, and the resemblance between 
thein so striking, that it is difficult to distinguish them 
apart. The ladies were twin-sisters, and their resem- 
blance to each other no less complete How mysterious is 
sympathy ! Ane whocan divine the action of those sympa- 
thise which produced the results noted above? We hope no 
mistakes may occur. 





Manomepan. Missionany.—A member ‘of the faithful, 
who has bowed down at the shrine of. the prophet,. has 
made his appearance in London. His crrand ‘is one of 
pure philanthrophy. He wishes to redeem the English 


from the heresies of christianity, and to baptise them into. 


a knowledge of the ever-during glories of Mahomedanism. 


find that he has to deal with a stiff-necked people, and 
will discover that the business of proselytism is far from 
being a profitable one. The balance of trade has long 
been against the Koran, and the ‘finger of fate seems to 
point directly to its grave. 





To Susscrisers AND Painters.—We very frequently 
receive orders from subscribers for numbers of our last 
volume to complete their setts. Wherever this is practi- 
cable we cheerfully comply. But since the fire we have 
not been able to furnish to all who have requested num- 
bers of our last year. ‘hose who do not hear from us, 
will please consider it out of our power to supply them. 

With the first number of the present volume, we struck 
from our exchange list nearly-one hundred papers. It 
would please us to exchange with all who request our pa- 
per; but it is too expensive, and our subscription will not 


justify it. We continue to forward our paper to all who} 
published our prospectus. In one or two instances we 
had neglected to mark those papers, which confvrred this 
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wish to do justice; dnd when we discover that we are not 
doing it, we will make due amends. 





Wesrers Montuty Macazine.—Contents of the De 
cember number.—Gold minés and Gold laws; Thanks- 
giving day; The broken Prism; -Travels in hot weather, 
No. IV; Poetry—Verses to. a late fall flower; Circumstan- 
tial Evidence; Critical Notices; Meteorological Observa- 
tions. . . 





Corresponnents.—A selection from “Originaliald’s”* 
budget, the tale from our Indianapolis correspondent, and 
‘*Music,” in our next. 





Frankuin Socrery.—We are requested to state, that 
the meetings of this society will be. re-commenced on 
Monday evening next, at the office of L. F. Thomas, esq., 
Main street, first door below Josiah Drake’s book-store. 





Cotonization.—On Tuesday last a young men’s colon- 
ization society was formed for this county, A meeting of 
this society is called by the board of managers for next 
Tuesday evening at half past six, in the 2d presbyterian 
church—Young men are requested to attend, and the pub- 
lic are invited. Addresses upon-this interesting subject 
may be expected. 





Forerex Irems.—It is stated that Dr. Antommarchi, the 
medical attendant of Napoleon at St. Helena, is about to 


visit this country in the capacity of a household physician 
to Joseph Bonaparte. 


A London paper mentions that in a recent catalogue, 
complied by a French bookseHer, of works on Natiral 
History,” is inserted Miss Edgeworth’s well known 
“Essay on. Irish Bulls.” , 


The life of Washington has been translated into French, 
for the use of schools. 


The affairs ofthe Queen Regent are said to be unpromis- 
ing in the northern provinces. Don Carlos had assumed 


the offensive and attacked Saureguy on the 3d at Villa 
Franca. 


A Law had unanimously passéd the cortez declaring 
Don Carlos and his descendants to have forfeited all right 
tothe crown of Spain, and . forbidding him to re-enter the 
Spanish territory. 

Portugat.—Lisbon letters -give a very gratifying 
view of the state of things in Portugal. The young 
queen has commenced her reign with an earnest deter- 
mination to follow the wise counsel of her father. Guid- 
ed by her own feelings, and by a respect for his memory, 
on arriving the day after his funeral, at the palace of the 
Necessidades, she sent for the heads of the different de- 
partments, and said to’ them, “My august father stil] 
lives, and will live for me; every thing must continue 
with the same simplicity and economy as he had estab- 
lished.” She is surrounded only: by attendants selected 
by Don Pedro for their virtues, and in whose character 
the public have an‘assurance that she will not be exposed 
to intrigue. Hitherto, the actions of the queen have 
more than realized the expectations of all who wish wel] 
to the cause of constitutional government. - 


France.—The cost of the French Army during the 
present year, is a fraction short-of ten millions sterling. 

Charles Xemble had just arrived at Paris, from’a tour 
in Germany and Switzerland.. 


In Germany there were between 2 and 3,000 indi- 


viduals, under charge for pulitical offences. ' 


The Indicateur de Bordeaux of the 14th ultimo, had 
the following:—“The health of Mina improves daily.— 
His nomination has not only been received with joy by 
the army, but also by the entire population of every part 
Navarre and Catalonia. 

One of the most important items of intelligence in the 
Engtish papers recently received, is the annunciation 
that “King William has determined to destroy all the 
boars in his open parks at Hanover.” af 


At one of the Police offices. of London, on a recent 
Monday morning, no less than 70 persons, including 12 
married women, were fined, or imprisoned for drunken- 
ness in the streets, ‘ 


Opthalmia, ending in ‘blindness, is prevailing to groat 








favor on us, and struck them from our exchange list. We 


extent in the Belgian army. 
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Transcript or News.~Capt. Lane, of ship Glouces- 
ter, at Boston lately from Oadiz which port he left Oct. 
Ist, states that it was reported at Cadiz when he left, 
that: an American brig had gone ashore on the coast of 
Africa, and that the captain and crew had all been im- 
prisoned, and would not be released under a ransom of 
$2000. : Ve 
A Mr. Slater, of Charlton, dislocated his jaw by yawn- 
ing—or in other words, he opened his mouth so wide that 
he conld not close it again without the aid of a. surgeon. 
The general. court of Vermont. has repealed the law 
of that state which licensed the’ sale of ardent spirits. 
Motions to fix, the license from $3 to $50, ‘and from 3 to 
30, were previously negatived. 
The ruins of the great fire at London continued, smok- 
ing for several days, and tens of thousands of the Lon- 
doners flocked to see them, and also the king and queen. 
came from Windsor to visit them. The privy council are 
inquiring into the cause of the.fire. 
Mr. Roper, in his address to the agricultural gociety 
of Southcarolina, asserts that no more than 1,200,000 a 
ctes are cultivated, out of the 16,000,00 comprised with- 
in the territorial limits of the state—thus leaving 14,700, 
006 acres unimproved and partly unimprovable. 

The amount of the school fund of Connecticut, is $1, 
929,738 50—amount of monies distributed by the state, . 
during the year ending April, 1833, $79,461 80. The 
whole number of children in the state, between four and 
sixteen years of age, is, 83,641. rE ke 

The passage from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, by way 
of the Columbia rail road, has been reduced to 10 dollars. 
The trip is preformed in 58 hours.. 

It is estimated that the annual eirculation of all the 
neswspapers of the United States, exceeds seventy mil- 
lions of copies, : 

The United States government has issued 5,672 pa- 
tents during the last year, of which 630 were on subjects 
connected with agriculture. 


The house in London where Steinberg lately murdered 
his family, has*been hired by a Yankee speculator, and 
the room exhibited with the figures in wax, in their 
appropriate costume, producing a nett income of £50 
per diem! ; 

A singular-factis related of Mr. John Pearsall, who late- 
ly died at Rockaway, at the advanced age of 91. It seems 
that during his whole life, he never lodged a night nor 
ate a neal from home. 

«The government of Germany has forbidden the teaching 
of geography to children in the schools. The reason is, 
that the people were emigratiug-in too great numbers to 
America, and itis presumed that if they were ignorant 
of the road to Havre, there will be no more of these ex- 
patriations. ‘The children are to be taught that Nassau 
is a world of itself. . 

_ In England, damages of one farthing, in cases of ver- 
bal slander, carry one farthing cost only.» In Jibel one 

farthing damages will carry the whole cost of the action 

The present parliament of Lower canada, not being in 
favor of the royal governor, has been dissolved by him, 
probably with a hope of getting a new one more in ac- 
cotdance with his views. ’ 

The Baltimore united fire department have passed a 
resolution interdicting the use of ardent spirite at fires.— 
An infringement of the rule involves a penalty of $5. 

he new penitentiary building near Trenton, Newjer- 
sy, is to contain 150 cells. The discipline; like that of 
Philadelphia, is to consist of solitary confinement with 
labor. « $ 

France sends to England 400,000 volumes annually, 
and receives back only 80,000. ‘ 

The fare in the steamboats Barlington and Trenton, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Burlington and Bristol, is reduc- 
ed to 25 cents. ‘ 


The numberof aborigines existing at present im the U. 
S. is estimated at 313,000, of whom 100,000 reside west 





of the Rocky mountains. 





Co.vmavs Newsrarers.—During the approaching ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the Western Hemisphere, Colum- 
bus Sentinel, and Ohio State Journal, will each be publish- 
ed twice a week, for the purpose of giving full and prompt. 








reports of the proceedings. + , 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Tur Mereors.—The Newhaven Daily Herald con- 
tains an article written by professor Olmstead ‘of Yale 
college, in which it is stated, that the phenomenon of 
‘falling stars” returned on the morning of the 13th of 
November, though in a form so much less impressing 


a ——____,—_—_ — 








_ than that of the last year, that many persons, who ‘were 


onthe watch, were not sensible of its occurrence. He 
states however: that it did occur, and was attended by 
some temarkable peculiarities, though thie presence of the 
moon, until about 4 o’clock in the morning. permitted on- 
ly the large meteors to. be seen. 

The number of the meteors was smaller than last year, 
though much above the common average. At one o’clock 
a fire-ball of unusual splendor blazed forth in the east, 
like a signal, and they were subsequently seen to fall, at 
a pretty uniform rate, until the light of day was far ad- 
vanced. Some fell in the southwest, anda few in the 
northwest, but by far the greater number were in the'east- 
ern hemisphere. ' 

The meteors appeared as before, to radiate froma com- 
mon centre, in the constellation of Leo, and wherever 
they fell, their line of direction, if continued would pass 
through that point. The radiant point was a little north- 
ward and westward of the place it occupied last year; 
and this point was not observed to vary in position for at 


least three hours, thus corresponding to the conclusions |] 


respecting the radiant of Jast year, from which it was in- 
ferred that the source of the meteor was beyond the in- 
fluence of the earth’s rotation, and consequently beyond 
its atmosphere. . The meteors in general fell in arcs of 
great circles extending from the radiant point; but four 
were seen toascend fromit. One shot from Procyon to- 
ward the radiant; and there moved slowly in a horizontal 
direction from west to east, south'of Orion and Canis 
ay 

ke zodiacal light began.to appear, at 4 o’clock, and 
extended itself from the horizon upward, terminating 
near the place whence the meteors emanated. Professor 
Olmstead considers this as confirming his suggestion, 
made last year, that the shower of meteors is derived 


_ from the extreme portions of a nebulous body, which re- 


volves round the sun, and comes to its aphelion near the 
orbit of the- earth. about the 13th of November. It was 
on independent evidence, that the body affording this light 
usually called aodiscal, was inferred to be the nebulous 
body itself. At 19*minutes past 3 o’clotk, a faintly lu- 
minous auroral cloud branched off from the extreme parts 


of the luminous pyramid, and extended itself in a long} 


zone, rounded at the vertex, towards the pole (or perhaps 
the magnetic pole?) starting near Regulus, stretching 
across the head of Leo Minor, and terminating near 
Theta of the Great Bear. It began to fade in five: orin- 
utes, and soon after disappeared. . 

Mr. Olmstead concludes by stating one or two facts, in 
order, by comparison with the observation of others, that 
the height and’ velocity of these bodies may be estimat- 
ed. At one minute before 4, meantime, a bright meteor 
in the north, with a ttain-lasted one second. Its path 
was about 15 deg: in length, at an angle of 60 deg, with 
the horizon, inclining to the west, and terminating 10 deg. 
beneath Zeta of the Great Bear. At 12 minutes past 4. 
another brilliant one described a path of 20) deg. inclining 
to the west, at an angle of 70 deg. with the horizon, and 
terminating near Beta Bootis, lasting at least two se- 
conde, .There were two others, whose paths were ser- 

ine, and their light was remarkably white, one of 
which described a path of at least 25 deg. almost perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon, inclining to the west, and ter- 
minating 6 deg. below Denchely.— Baltimore Gazelle. 





Amvsine “Anecpore.—The seat of Lord Byron’s mis; 
anthropy was not in his heart but in his stomach. In- 
digestion was the source of all his affected scorn and ha- 
tred of humanity. When in. good heaJth, he was social, 
forbearing:and philapthropical to.a degree; but what man 
can be & coward, with his gastric juice in a state of active, 
undisguised warfare against the best interests of his ep- 
igastrum!. We subjoii an amusing anecdote, just premis- 
ing that, Lord Byron had. agreed ta visit a fat, pompous 
old abbot, at his convent in Cephalonia, but his digestion 
being, somewhat impaired at the time, the spleen took the 
opportunity of laying the iron hand of, possession on his 
temper:—'* The peaceful dwellers in the- convent were as- 
todnded by his very rade behavior ; but altogether there 
was something rather ridiculous jn the scene beeause the 
good abbot had taken the-pains to.prepare a turgid, con- 
gratulatory address, which,environed by an array of prieste 
in canonicals—he stcod ready to inflict on his lordship. 
After conferring on the party his. benediction with great 
solemnity, he entered upon his discourse, but. he might 
have spared the exordium, for Byron would net listen to 
him for a moment, but snatching.a lamp, like one possess- 
ed, he cried out, ‘My head is burning! Will noone relieve 
me from the presence of this pestslential madman?’’ mean; 
ing the babot of course, and at once darted into the fi 


Fletcher, his valet, to follow him. The man of God was 
not, however, to be baulked so “easily, and would have 
pursued his game, had we not informed him that his lord- 
ship was laboring under severe indisposition. So choice 
a production as the address was not: to be consigned ‘to 
utter oblivion; so, for lack of more distinguised listeners, 
with much selfcomplacency he thundered it with stentorian 
lungs in the unwilling ears of Count Gamba, Dr. Bruno, 
and the rest of the party; Trelawny “regis ad exemplas” 
having also inade his exit. 

We. were also unlucky in having alluded to Byron’s 
illness, for the peroration was no sooner terminatec, than 
the officious but well meaning abbot insisted on visiting 
the sick chamber of his guest, despite all our pursuasions. 
We immediately distinguished Byron’s voice loud in anger, 
and I suspect, the good man, in return for his toil and 
anxious solicitude, got abruptly ejected from his apartment, 
because on his egress; he very earnestly inquired of me if 
the great man was not subject to occasional fits of in- 
sanity.’’ ' 





few yedrs since, that the throne of Portugal, would have 
been shared by one of the princes of the Bonapartean 
dynasty! Yet such is the fact. The cortes has ordained 
that the queen, Donna Maria, is to be wedded to the son 
of Eugene Beauharnois,, who was the only son of the 
empress Josephine, by her first husband, who fell a 
victim tothe revolution, on the scaffold. Prince Eugene 
was the favorite, and almost the only one, among Bona- 
parte’s general officers; all the othérs, even his own broth- 
ers, he made use ‘of to suit his temporary7purposes, and 
were cast aside when no longer wanted; but Beauharnois, 
in every situation, enjoyed the emperor’s confidence, and 
from the establishment of the kingdom of Italy in 1804, 
held its vice-royalty till the abdication at Fontainbleau. 
He was one of the most accomplished men and chivalric 
officers of the day. Of his son we have heard nothing, 
but if he inherits a spark of his father’s spirit, the ancient 
house of Braganza will not be likely, during his reign, to 
be shaken.—V. Y. Commercial. 





Hasits or THe Exexisu Nositity.—Nothing more 
offensively exhibits the painful inequalities which exist in 
English society than the extravagant and ostentatious pomp 
of the titled nobility. Upon the occasion recently of lord 
Milton, the eldest son ofear! Fitswilliam, coming of age, 
there was a most magniticent fete given by the young 
heirat Wentworth. Ajl the nobility and gentry, military, 
naval, medical, legal, &c. were assembled to the number 
of athousand. The saloon was garnished with ottomans, 
and candelabras, and illuminated lamps; and a perfect 
parterre of flowers—Wieppert’s band came up from 
London, and the whole affair was princely in its magnifi- 
cence. But now comes the dark and debasing side of the 
picture. In the galleries above, the poor tenantry of his 
lordship were permited to assemble to look at the cere- 
monies and tinsel of their superiors—no better than them- 
selves—but too good for poor honest men and their wives 
to associate with, for fear they should 

‘Come. between the wind and their nobility.”"—N. 
Y. Star. 





Tue Iwetvenza.—Perhaps no season has occurred in 
which this epidemic has prevailed in this city more éxten- 
sively than the present. Scarcely an individual has 
escaped; and its ravages are the more to be feared because 
it appears in the insidious form of an ordinary. cold. It 
has certainly assumed a milder form than usual; but its 
universality is such as to require special observance to 
apply early and efficient remedies. The mortality during 
the past week has been greater than usual in this city at 
the present time of the year by about thirty, and we have 
no doubt that it is attributed tothe influence of this disease, 
coming in to the aid of other ailments, in hurrying its 
victims to premature graves. An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Keep the head cool—the feet 
warm and dry—and on the first appearance of the disease 
take liberally of Thorburn’s bonset.—-N. Y. Com. 





Sometnine, ror AstroXomers.—The Newhaven 
(Conn:) Herald says that there may be now seen in the 
morning sky, the phenomenon called zodiacal light. It 
extends, in the form of a luminous pyramid, along the 
zodiac, resting its broad base on the horizon, and having 
its vertex near the star Regulus, in the constellation of 
Leo. It becomes faintly visible as early as 3 o’clock and 
increases gradually in brightness until 5 o’clock, when it 
is lost in the dawn. It has been observed by the writer 
since the Ist of October, (when not prevented by the pre- 
sence of the moon,) at which time it reached as high as 
the nebula of Caned. - 








A coop REPLY.—<« nobleman observing a large stone 
near his gate, ordere¢| his servant to throw it to purgatory, 





Turone or Porrucat.—Who would have believed, a} 
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Optica, Experiment,—Place on white ra cj 
lar piece of blue silk, about four inches in eacael om 
on this, a circular piece of yellow three inches in’ diameter 
on thisa circle of pink, two inches in diameter, on this , 
circle of green, one inch in diameter, on this a circle of 
indigo, half an inch in diameter, making a small speck 
with ink in the centre—look on this central spot .steadi} 
for a minute; and then closing your eyes and applyi 2 
your hand at about one inch distance before them, so as to 
prevent too much light passing through the eyelids, you 
will see the most beautiful circles of colors the imaging. 
tion can conceive, not only different from the colors of. the 
silks we have mentioned, but the colors will be perpetually 


changing in kaleidoscope variety as } . 
London Courier, pe y as long as they exist.— 
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Tue Doctor wHo vorcot us Erranp.—lIn th 
biography. of Hannah More, just.published, it is related 


: that when about sixteen, a dangerous illness brought her 


under the care of Dr. Woodward, a physician of eminence 
at that day, and distinguished by his cotrect taste. Oy 
one of his visits, being led into conversation with his patient 
on subjects of literature, -he forgot the purpose of his visit 
in the fascination of her talk; till suddenly recollecting 
himself, when he was half way down stairs, he cried out, 
‘Bless me! I forgot to ask the girl how’ she was;’ and re. 


ae kaa room, exclaiming, ‘how are you to-day, my 





_A NICE Point or Law.—Blackstone, speaking of the 
right of a wife to dower, asserts that if land abide in the 
husband for a single moment, the wife shall be endowed 
thereof; and he adds in a note that this doctrine was ex- 
tended very far by a jury in Wales, where the father and 
son were both hanged in one cart; but the son was sup- 
possed to have survived the father, by appearing te strug- 
gle the longest, whereby he became seized of an estate 
by survivorship, in consequence of which scism his widow 
obtained a verdict for her dower. 





Triompn or steam Navication.—As an example of 
the unprecedented economy and despatch of steam con- 
veyance, we find that it 1s actually possible to leave Lone 
don on Thursday in a Goole Yorkshire steamboat, pass 
through the Thames, coast the shores of six countries, 
land at our largest northern outport, sojourn sufficiently 
long to visit every subject of interest therein, and return 
on Sunday to dinner in London, all for 10s. comprising a 
sea voyage of 600 miles, and a visit to Hull. 





Sacaciry or tHe Everuant.—The Elephant Romeo, 
when about entering the Menagerie yesterday with his 
keeper, and companion Juhet, spied a former master 
across the street, against whom he entertained an old 
grudge, and in his rage made after him full speed. ° Be. 
lieving discretion to be the better part of valor, the ter- 
rified man flew over a fence near by, and escaped through 
the wood shed of an adjoining house, Romeo sweeping a- 
way the fence in full chase. He entered the shed by 
tearing it partly down, and while searching there for the 
object of his wrath, who, by the way, had entirely escap- 
ed, was arrested by the hook and spear of his master, and 
conducted quickly back to the Exhibition.—Newark 


| Daily Advertiser. 





_American. Troputes.—The banners of the principal 
victories of the revolution and tae late war, are still in the 
military burean of the war department, at Washington.— 
Those taken at the Cowpens, Saratoga, and York, are a- 
mong the most interesting. On thereduction of the army, 
the flags of the regiments distinguished in the last war, 
were collected and deposited in the same place. 

The ensigns under which Jessup, Scott, and their brave’. 
comrades, fought and eonqured, are literally riddled by the 
shot of the enemy. 

'A flag with the American eagle, elegantly worked in 
silk, presented to Pike, by the ladies of Philadelphia, and 
a British bunting. about twenty-five yards Jong; torn from 
its staff by a sergeant, at the capture of Fort George, are 
also among these trophies.—American Magazine. 





A letter from Naples to the 27th August, says;—The 
tranquillity of our volcano has nét been of long duration. 
Its eruptions have recommencedwith renewed'violence.— 
They continued toincrease from the 2lst to the 25th, but - 
on the-evening of the latter began to subside. 
ae 
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ae said the servant, ‘I were to throw it to heaven, it|| vicinities 
room he could find, calling out with great vehemence for|| would be more out of your way.’ 
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